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and Bourbon, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Iiland of Afceniion. 
—Geographical Index. 





PREFACE. 

“« THE original of this work appear- 
ed at Rome in the year 1796. A Ger- 
man edition was publifhed, in 1798, at 
Berke, by the well-known Dr. foha 
Reinhoid Forfter, with copious notes; 
and irom the latter the Englith edition 
now olfered to the public has been 
tranflated. ‘Lhe notes, a very few ex- 
cepted, the trandatoe has retained, 
ard it is hoped they will be found ufe- 
ful to illuitrate various pacts of the 
text. 

“Tue author, Fra Paolino da San 
Partolomec, a barefooted Carmelite, 
refided thirteen years ia India, and 
therefore may be fuppofed to have 
been well acquainted with the fubject 
ea which he treats. He was born at 
Hof, in the Autirian dominions, in 
2748; and, before he embraced the 
monattic fife, was known by the name 
of John Philip Weldia, He was feven 
years profeffor of the Oriental lan- 
géages in the Propaganda at Rome,and 
fince his retnra trom India has publith. 
ed feveral works relating to that coun. 
try. 

“In regard to the prefent work, 
Dr. Forfer, in his preface to the Ger. 
man edityon, {g\s: 

“ele is the more valuable, as the 
‘author underiicod the Tamulic or 
‘common Malabar laneuaye; and, 
‘what is Of niore importance, was fa 
“well acquainted with the Samtered 
«(a language exceedingly difficuld), as 
* to be able to write a grammar of it, 
‘which was pubdlithed at Rome in 
argo%. Tt appears tiom fome of his 
* quotations, that he underfued alfo 
* the Regidth and Preach. 

«¢ His kuowledge of the Indian laa. 
* guages has enebied him to rectify our 
* orthography, 1 regard to the names 
“of countrieg, cities, mountains, and 
* rivers. The firit haropesn travellers 
«who vfited Tadia wv ere, for the inoitt 
* part, merchants, folders, or faidors; 
‘very few of whom were men of learn. 
‘ing, or had enjoyed the advantage of 
*a liberal education. Thete people 


© 6 Sidbaribam, Su Cusmaiica Samfredamica. Romx, 1190.—He is the 


‘wrote down the names of places 
‘merely as they ftruck their ear, and 
* for that reafon different names have 
‘ been given to the fame place in books 
‘ of travels, maps, and military jour- 
nals. To this may be added, that 
* the authors were fometimes Dutch, 
‘fometimes French, and fometimes 
‘ Englifh; confequently each followed 
‘a different orthography, which has 
“rendered the coniulion {till greater. 
‘The author of the prefent work 
‘thought it of importance to correct 
‘thefe errors; a tafk for which he 
* feems to have been well qualified by 
“his knowledge of the Indian dialects. 
«Thus, for example, he changes the 
«common, but improper, appellation 
© Coromandel into Cidlamandala, Pon- 
‘dichery into Puduceri, &c.; but the 
‘ reader ought to remember, that, as 
€ the author wrote in Italian, his ¢ be- 
* fore ¢ and é muft be pronounced sh, 
§ &c. 

««* As the changed orthography of 
‘the names of countries, cities, and 
* rivers, rendered a geographical index 
‘in fome meafure neceflary, one has 
¢ been added at the end of the work.— 
¢ Readers acquainted with the tedious 
‘labour required to form fuch a no- 
* menclature, and who may have occa. 
‘ fion to ufe it, will, no doubt, thank 
« the tranilater for his trouble’. 





EXTRACTS. 
BEASONS ON THE COASTS OF CORO- 
MANDFL AND MALABAR. 


«© ON the coalt of Ciilamandala (Co- 
rowandel) the faummer begins in June; 
but on the coatt of Malabar it does not 
commence ull Oétober. During the 
latter mouth it is winter on the coaft 
ot Cdilamandala, whereas on the coatt 
of Malabar it begins fo early as the 
rsth of June. ‘Lhe one feafon there- 
tore always commences on the eal 
coal at the time when it eads on the 
wetter. Whea winter prevails on the 
cout of Malabar, when the mountains 
aod vallies are thaken by tremendous 
claps of thunder, aad awful lightning 
traverigs the heavens in every direc- 
tion, the thy is pure and ferene on the 
coal of Cilamandala: fhips puriue 
their peaceful courfe; the inhabitants 
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get in their rice harveft, and carry on fered Sa/yaga, is a large nut produced 
trade with the various foreigners who by the real palm-tree, or Tengamaram, 
in abundance frequent their fhores, When the young trees are carefully 
But when the wet feafon commences; watered, they bear a number of fuch 
when thefe diftriéts are expofed, for nuts at the end of five years. ‘This 
three whole months, to fiorms and tree and its fruit fapply almof every 
continual rains, hurricanes, and inun- thing nece(fary for the wants of man. 
dations, the coaft of Malabar opens its Small fhips, houfes, and roofs are 
ports to the navigator; fecures to its formed of the trunk. OF the hutk of 
Inhabitants the advantages of trade, the nut, ropes are made; and the theil 
labour, and enjoyment; and from the is employed for difhes and {poons, Tf 
end of October to the end of June the fruit be not quite ripe, the milk in it 
Prefents a favourable fky, the ferene affords an excellent, cvoling, and verv 
afpect of which is never deformed by jwholefome beverage. When the milk 
alingle cloud. This regulation of na- 4 is converted into a kernel, an oil is 
ture appeared to Strabo, the geogra- / expreffed from it. The fap which 
pher, altogether incredible; and he, flows from the branches, gives the 
therefore, abufed thofe travellers who, agreeable well-tafted Suva; and, when 
on their return from India, aficrted diftiled, becomes a kind of brandy. 
that in the courfe of the year, in that If it be placed in the fun, with the 
country, there were two fummers and addition ofa little Nella, itis converted 
two winters. In thismanner muft the into ftrong vinegar. Of the tender 
writers of travels often fuffer by the bark of the tree, a fort of coarfe linen 
ignorance of their readers *. When is prepared. If the kernel be bruifed 
* I called in the aid of commentators while young, a kind of fweet cream 
* to illuitrate fuch paffages,’ fays Char. will be obtained; and the pith extract. 
din, ¢ I every where obferved the moft ed from the upper young fhoots of the 
‘palpable errors; for thefe people tree is employed for preparing the fo 
* grope in the dark, and endeavourto called Aciara, a kind of confection 
‘ explain every thing by conjecture’.” whichis eaten with rice. The fubffance 
P. 4 which remains after the oil has been 
expreffed from the kernel, and which 
LIBERTY AND EQUALITY! is known by the name of Pinaca, fup- 
“© WHEN the European inhabitants Plies food for fwine, ducks, and pout!- 
of Mahé (atown and colony belonging try. Ina word, I have reckoned up 
to the French) heard of the French forty diffcrent properties which this 
revolution, they ran into the ftreets, tree poffeifes, and which are all ufetud 
bawling out in full jubilee, ¢ Liberty % man. ” P, 162. 
‘and Equality!’ The Pagans and the 
_Mahometans did the fame, calling out, 
* Liberty and Equality for usalfo! As & REBEGROSES 
* we are now all free and equal,’ added “ONE of the moft remarkable birds 
they, ‘it is very evident that we can in India is that called in the Malabar 
‘no longer acknowledge you for our language Olamdri, in the Hinduvee 
* matters.’ This idea they indeed ac- Baja, and in the Samfcred Berbera. It 
tually carried into exccution, and ex- is of the fize of the European {parrow, 
pelled ail the French from the town, orat leaft not much larger. This bird 
The Carmelites had here achurch, a conftructs its neft in a very curious 
catechumen houfe, and a miflionary manner, with the long fibres of plants, 
eftablifyment.”” P. 143. or dry grafs; and fufpends it by means 
ofa kind of cord, nearly half an ell in 
USEFUL PROPERTIES OF THE TENGA length, from the extremity of an ex- 
FRUIT. ceedingly flender branch of fome tree, 
“ THAT fruit, called in the Mala- in order that it may be inacce(tible to 
bar language Zenga, and in the Sam- {nakes and other animals which might 











* « When Bougainville returned from his voyage round the world, fome con. 
ceited Parifian ladies afked him how the Chinefe women were dreffed. On his 
replying that he had never been in that country, they were much aftonithed, 
and could not comprehend how it was poffible to fail round the globe withour 
being in China. Queftions have been atked me and my fon George, at which 


we could not help laughing, at lealt afterwards, F.” 
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deftroy its eggs or its young. This 
hanging neft, though agitated by the 
wind, is fo ftrongly fecured that it 
never fuftains the leaft injury. The 
interior part of it confifts of three neat 
apartments or divifions. The firtt, 
which forms the fore-part, is occupied 
by the male; the fecond is deftined for 
the female; and the third contains the 
young. In the firft apartment, where 
the male always keeps watch while the 
female is hatching the eggs, a little 
tough clay is found ftuck againft one 
fide of it, and in the top of this clay a 
glow-worm, which ferves to afford 
light in the night-time. Thefe birds 
feed upon infects. Their head and 
feet are yellowith; the body isa dark 
yellow, and the breaft is whitith. They 
chiefly frequent the coco-nut trees, in 
which I obferved the greater part of 
their nefis. I had five of them in a 
cheft, which I was defirous of carrying 
with me to Europe; but as they occu- 

ied too much room, I was obliged to 
eave them *.” P. 225, ~ 





CRABS POISONOUS IN OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 


“© CRABS, called in the Malabar 
language Gnanda, and in the Samicred 
Carchidaga, are poifonous in O¢ctober 
and November ;- for about that period 
the poifonous aquatic plants, fuch as 
the blue tithymal, or wolf’s milk, grow 
up; and as thefe animals feed upon 
them, they are rendered fo pvifonous 
as to occalion death to thufe who eat 
them. It would be therefore proper, 
that in Malabar, as is the cafe in the 
ifle of France, a law were made to 
prohibit crabs being caught during 
thefe two months. M. Paifavant the 
Danith factor at Calicut, Father Louis 
Maria a Jefu, now a bifhop, and my- 
felf, once happened to be in company, 
and to eat of thefe animals. The other 
two gentlemen each ate two of them; 
but [ contented mvfelf with one. 
Three hours after M. Paffavant became 
pale as death, and was feized with fo 
violent a vomiting, that we abfolutely 
thought he would have expired.  Fa- 
ther Louis Maria was attacked with 
vertigo; all the veins in his body were 
{welled; his face, lips, and hands be- 
came blue, and he experienced an op- 


preffion at the heart which threatened 
to prove fatal. I immediately gave 
him fome theriac, which the miffiona- 
ries generally carry about with them, 
and fent for a barber to bleed him. 
In regard to myfelf, I was feized witha 
giddinefs and vomiting, the latier of 
which I endeavoured to provoke. ‘This 
accident, and others of the lke kind, 
which frequently happen in this coune 
try, ought to ferve as a caution to 
thofe who travel through Malabar, 
not to eat crabs there during the fum- 
mer months. ‘The cafe is the fame 
with fome kinds of fifh.”’ P. 241. 





TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS—SEA 
HEDGE-HOG—SEA-STAR. 

«© WHEN a Malabar king, prince, 
or great man dies, the Mucaver mutt 
for fome time give over fithing; and, 
as a fignal that it is then prohibited, 
branches of trees are always fluck up 
here and there on the banks of the 
rivers. They are generally fuilered 
to remain eight or ten days, in order 
that the foul of the deceafed during 
that time may choofe for itfelf a new 
habitation in the body of fome fith. 

«© The fea hedge-hog is found at 
Collam, and other places on the coaft ; 
but it is much larger than at the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Ifle of France. 
Thefe animals adhere fo faft to the 
rocks and ftones, that it is almoft im- 
pofhble to detach them. On one 
fide they are covered with black fharp 
prickles, which ferve ther as a defence 
againit their enemies; on the other is 
obferved a round fmooth aperture, 
which fupplies the place of a mouth, 
and through which, by means of a few 
tender hollow fibres, they receive their 
nourifhment. When they are fated 
with food, they attach themfelves to the 
rocks, with thefe fibres, fo taft, thata 
knife is neceflary to difengage them. 
When they are defirous of removing 
from one place to another, they ufe 
their prickles inftead of oars, and fwim 
along the furface of the fea with great 
eafe, fo that they almofi have the ap- 
pearance of black balls. ; 

“ The fea-itar is found in great 
abundance in the ocean to the eaft of 
Cochin, Thefe animals, like other 
kinds of fifh, form themfelves into a 


* « The Baja or Berbera isthe grofs-beak of the Philippines (Loxia Philip- 
pina L.) already defcribed by Briflon. A great many of thefe nefts are brought 
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fort of fociety; for it is very rare to 
fee one of them alone. They fwim in 
fhoals at the furface of the water, and 
always direét their courfe according to 
the wind: their movement, however, 
is fcarcely perceptible. They have a 
few {mall fuckers, through which they 
receive their nourifhment, and which 
they contract as foon as they are touch. 
ed. Their ftomach, from which the 
nourifhing juices are conveyed to the 
{malleft vetiels, is probably in the 
centre of their body, where all their 
pointsare united. They have neither 
eyes nor mouth; but a moft delicate 
fenfe of feeling, which fupplies the 
place of fight.” P. 242. 





SNAKES. 


*¢ TEVI is the name of a beautiful, 
fmall, ftriped {nake, which hurts no- 
body. When one of this kind is killed, 
a great many of the fame fpecies refort 
to the place, and remain in the neigh- 
bourhood till their dead companion is 
removed. However incredible this 
circumftance may appear, it is certain 
that an infiance of it occurred at the 
feminary of Ambalacaiti, in the pre- 
fence of at leaft thirty perfons. 1 have 
feveral times been on the point of kill- 
ing one of thefe fnakes; but the Chrif- 
tians, as well as Pagans, always re- 
quelted me for Heaven’s fake not to do 
it, elfe it would be impoffible for them 
to remain in their houfes, on account 
of the great number of {nakes which 
would affemble from all quarters, and 
which they would not get rid of for 
feveral days. 1 fhall leave it to natu- 
ralifts to explain this fingular pheno- 
menon. 

“ Malapamba, or Perimpamba, the 
mountain-inake, found in the Gauts, 
is altogether of a dark-brown colour; 
from thirty to forty feet in length, and 
as thick aya fed ox. It has no teeth; 
but it devours dogs, deer, cows, and 
other animals, which it feizes by twilt- 
ing ifelf round their bodies. The 
exiftence of this monftrous animal is 
beyond all doubt; for fome of them 


have been feen at Vapur, Cagnarapalli, 
and other places. Sometimes they are 
{wept down from the mountains by the 
violence of the ftreams. I myfelf 
caufed afnake of this kind to be caught, 
and :fent it as a prefent to M. de Or. 
mier, It was fifteen feet in length. 
If a perfon takes a fpoonful of the fat 
of this fnake; and drinks warm water 
afterwards, it expels the leprofy. I 
have in my poffeflion a bottle filled 
with it. 

“© The Irutalakufzal is a fnake with 
two heads, whatever Charleton and 
others may fay to the contrary. In 
Portuguefe it is called Cobra de duas 
cabecas, and in Latin the Amphifbana. 
M. Rofier, the commandant at Collam, 
fhowed me two fnakes of this kind, 
which he preferved in a glafs jar. I 
faw one of them alfo in the mountains 
of Maleatur. Itis a palm ora palm 
and ahalf inlength; has the colour of 
withered leaves; and does not, like 
other fnakes, creep ftraight forwards, 
but always rears one of its heads, and 
makes an arch with its body when it 
moves. Its bite always occafions a tu- 
mour filled with venom; but the poi- 
fon atts very flowly, fo that it is feldom 
or never too late to apply a remedy *,”” 
Ps 245. 





EDUCATION IN MALABAR. 


«<THE education of youth in India is 
much fimpler, and not near fo expenfive 
as in Europe. The children affemble 
half naked under the thade of a coco- 
nut tree; place themfelves in rows on 
the ground, and trace out on the fand, 
with the fore finger of the right hand, 
the elements of their alphabet, and 
then fmooth it with the lett when they 
with to trace out other characters. 
The writing-mafter, called Agian, or 
Elusacien, who tations himfelf oppofite 
to his pupils, examineswhat they have 
done; points out their faults, and 
fhows them how to correct them. At 
firit, he attends them ttanding; but 
when the young people have acquired 
fume readinefs in writing, he places 


* «¢ The Amphifoana of the fyftem has not two heads, but is of equal thick- 
nefs at the head and tail; fo that it appears as if it could advance both ways. 
There are, however, real two-headed fnakes; at any rate, fome of that kind 
have been feen in America. This monftrofity is perhaps tranfmitted by gene- 
ration, as the monftra per excefium in the families of Rube and Calleja, whofe de- 
fcendants have more than five fingers and toes. It can be determined only by 
accurate anatomical and phyfiological examination, whether thele two-headed 


inakes forma particular genus, F.” 
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himfelf crofs-legped on a tiger’s or 
dcer’s fkin, or even on a mat made of 
the leaves of thecoco-nut tree, or wild 
ananas, which is called Kida, plait- 
ed together. This method of teaching 
writing was introduced into !adia two 
hundred years before the birth of 
Chrift, according to the feftimony of 
Megaithenes, and {till continues to be 
practifed. No people, perhaps, on 
earth have adhered fo much to their 
ancient ulages and cuftoms as the In- 
dians. 

** A fchoolmafterin Malabar receives 
every two months, from each of his 
pupils, for the inftruction given them, 
wwo Fanon or Panam. Some do not 
pay in money, but give him a certain 
quantity of rice, fo that this expenfe 
Becomes very eafy to the parents. 
There are fome teachers who inftruct 
children without any fee, and are paid 
by the overfeers of the temple, or b 
the chief of the caft. When the pupils 
have made tolerable progrefs in writ- 
ing, they are admitted into certain 
fchools, called Eusupalli, where they 
begin to write on palm-leaves (Panda), 
which, when feveral of them are flitch- 
ed together, and faftened between two 
boards, form a Grantha, that is, an 
Indian book. If fucha book be writ- 
ten upon with an iron ftyle, it is called 
Granthavari, or Lakya, that is, writ- 
ing, to diftinguifh it from Alakya, 
which 1s fomething not written. 

© When the Guru, or teacher, en- 
ters the fchool, he is always received 
with the utmott reverence and refpect. 


His pupils niuit throw themselves down | 


at full length before him; place their 
right hand on their mouth, and do not 
venture to {peak a tingle word until he 
gives themexpreis permilion. Thofe 
who talk and prate contrary to the pro. 
hibition ef their mailer are expelled 
the ichool, as boys who camnot reftrain 
their tongue, and who are confequent. 
by unfit for the fludy of yhi:lofophy. 
By thefe means the preceptor always 
yeceives that refpeét which is due to 
him: the pupils are obedient, and fel- 
dom offend againtt rules which are fo 
carefully inculcated.”? P. 261. 
MEDICINE, 

« THE Indians have made much 
move progrefs in botany than in mine- 
ralogy, becaufe they prepare the great- 
er part of their medicines from vege- 
tabirs. This nethud corretponds very 


exactly with the fy {tem of Hippocrates. 
As a proof, one needs only recur to 
the fecond book of that phyfician, De 
Dicta, where he treats of the powers 
and properties of vegetable and animal 
food, but paties over the mineral king. 
dom entirely. Medicines prepared 
from the laf are for the moft part, in 
India, atteaded with very dangerous 
comequences; becaufe, in general, they ° 
are not only far lefs fuited to human 
nature, but aliect, in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, the weak bodies of the 
natives. The method and prefcriptions 
of Van Swieten and Tifot are there- 
fore almott impracticable in thofe cli- 
mates, On the other hand, I know, 
from certain experience, that feveral 
phyficians of Cochin, who followed 
the preicriptions ct thele two celebrat. 
ed men, and ordered certain medicines 
in {mall dofes, no longer employ them 
with confidence. The Indians never 
take an emetic or purgative without 
caufing the phyfician to prefcribe fome- 
thing for them, by which the too 
violent effects of the medicine may be 
checked. They abhor phlebotomy, 
and employ only cupping; but this 
even very feldom. ‘They are accuf- 
tomed alfo never to pay the — 
until they are completely freed from 
their difeafe. This is an exellent me- 
thod to guard againit the ignorance 
and quackery of thofe pretenders who 
fometimes prolong a difeafe merely 
that they may extort more gold from 
their patients. When a Malabar phy. 
fician fails of cure, the patient gives 
him a certain prefent, according to the 
trouble he has had; but he is under 
no obligation to pay him fully. In 
ancient times the medicines of the Ine 
dians confifted chiefly, according te 
the teftimony of Strabo, in regularity, 
temperance, and the choice of food. 
‘This is exactly the doctrine of Hippo. 
crates.” P, 422. 





ISLE OF FRANCE—~IMMORALITY¥ 
OF THE COLONISTS. 


** THE European planters and mer- 
chants on this ifland maintain about 
30,000 flaves, who cultivate the lands, 
and who are obliged to perform the 
principal labour in the towns and vil- 
laces. ‘Thefe flaves confitt of Caffres, 
Indians, and natives of Madagafcar. 
Were it poflible for them to be unani- 
mous, they would not find it difficult, 
as they far exceed the Europeans in 

number, 
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rumber, to expel them entirely from 
the idand ; but as they belong to difs 
ferent tribes, they never can unite in 
one general plan; and to this circum- 
flance the planters are indebted for 
their fafety and the peaceable poffeflion 
of their property. The laws of moia- 
lity are violated here ia the moft fla- 
grant manner: the various nations whe 
are intermixed with each other, the 
ftate of licentioufnefs in which the co- 
lonilts live, and the immodett conduct 
of the women, which fets all decency 
and reftraint at defiance, might give 
travellers very juft reafon for calling 
the Ifle of France New Cythera, or the 
Wand of Venus. Befides, it is the 
feat of knavery and infidelity, with 
which almoft all the French fettled 
here are infected; for they acknow- 
ledge themfelves, that, as foon as they 
pafs the Cape of Good Hope, they 
renounce religion altogether, and em- 
ploy their whole thoughts and atten- 
tien on the acquirement of rickes.”— 
P. 439. 





- LXXVE. The Bifory and togezraphical 
Survey of the County of Kent. Con- 
taining the ancient and prefent 
State of it, civil and ecclefiaftical ; 
collected from public Records, and 
other the beft Authorities, both 
manuicript and printed; and illuf 
trated with Maps, and Views of 
Antiquities, Seats of the Nobiiity 
and Gentry, &. By Evwaro 
Hastep, of Canterbury, Efq. 
F.R.S and S.A. Volume 1V. 
(and lat). Folio. pp. 788. Indexes 
pp- 46. 31.108. Canterbury, printed 
by Simmons and Kirkby. 





LIST OF PLATES. 
Engraved by Barlow, Landfeer, 
Ce. 


i. AT of Arms, on the Title. 

2. Ctr f Cornile and Bew/orough 
Hundred, *2c. 

3. Ichnography of the ancient Furtifica- 
tion at Coldred. 

4. Seal of Langdon Abbey. 

5. View of the Church, the Roman Pha- 
ros, and the Entrance of Dover 
Cafile. : 

6. Plan of Dover Harbour in the Reign 

of Queen Elizabeth, 
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». Seal of the Prior and Convent of St. 
Martin's Priory, in Dover. 

8. View of the Ruins of the fame 
Priory. 

g. Remains, called Dane Pitts, near 
Rifle. 

10. Ficw off Deal Caftie. 

11. Map f Eafiry Hundred, Se. 

12. View of the Mount and Church of 
Weo-inefrorcugh. 

13. Walderare Honfe, 

14. Barfrefton Church. 

15. Figures in the Window of Knolton 
Church. 

16, Knelton Houfe. 

ip Eficies of Langley in Knolton 
Church, 

18. View of Eaftry Church. 

19. The Roman Burial-ground at Afl 

20. Map of the Hundred of Ring flow 
and Iffand of Thanet. 

21. Chart of the Rutupian Ports, Se. 

22. Lhe Monument of Edila de Thorn. 

23. Roman Urn found at Margate. 

24. Tne Arms of the City of Canterbury, 
the Archbifhopric, and of the Dean 
and Chapier. 

25. Plan of tie City of Canterbury and 
ihe Suburbs. 

26. View of tlhe Caflle, the ancient 
Worthgate, and of the Dungem 
Hill, in Canterbary. 

27. View of Riding Gate. 

28. Chart of the Coafts of England and 
Fraace in the Time of the Roman:. 

29. 4 Parhelion, feen at Canterbury 
in 1696. 

30. The Font in St. Martin's Church. 

31. Marble Stone on the Pavement of- 
the fame Church. 

32. Ichnography of the Church of Cun- 
tervury, built by Lanfranc, the 
Chiir of Cinrad and the Crypt, 
as at the Diffolution of the Priory 
az 1540. 

33. Eadwin’s Drawing of the Catke- 
dral and Priory. 

34. Plan of the Cathedral, Cloyjters, 
and other Buildings adjacent, as 
im 1787. “se 

35. A View of Chri? Church Gate. 

36. View of St. Gregory’s Priory in 
Canterbury. 

39. Drawing of the High Altar in St. 
Augijiize’s Monafery. : 
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38. Eafi View of the Gateway of the 
Jame Monafery. 

39. Seal of the Convent. 

40. North View of the Ruins, and of 
King Ethelbert’s Tower. 

4i. Second Seal of the Priory of Chrift 
Church in Canterbury. 

2. Ruins of St. Thomas's Chapel in 

Canterbury. 

43. Stone Coffin found in ihe Cathedral, 
and a Leaden Seal of Poje Gre- 
gory XI. 

44. The Arias of his Grace Archbi/hop 
More. 

(<> The map of the Hundreds of 
Worth, Newchurch, St. Martin’s 
Pountney, Aloetbridge, and Langport, 
to be inferted in volume III. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF PARISHES 
DESCRIBED IN THIS VOLUME. 


BARFRISTON, alias Barfon-— 
Betfhanger ——Bewsfield, alias Whit- 
field——Birchington, in Thanet-—, 
Buckland, near Dover—Canterbury, 
City and County of; All Saints, St, 
Alphage, St. Andrew’s, St. Gecrge’s, 
St. Mary Bredin, St. Mary Bredman’s, 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. Margaret’s, 
St. Martin’s, St. Mildred’s, St. Mary 
Northgate, St. Paul’s, St. Peter’s, 
Holy Crofs Weftgate—-Charlton, 
near Dover—-Chillenden —-Chrift 
Church, Ville and Precinét of, Can- 
terbury—Coldred—Deal, Town and 
Parifh of—Denton—-Dover, Town 
and Port of; St. James’s, St. 
Mary’s, the Virgin-—-Eaftry--— 
Ewell——Eythorne—Gufton—-Ham 
— Hougham--Knolton—-Langdon, 
Weft—Langdon, Eaft—Mongeham, 
Great—-—Mongeham, Littlek—-Nor- 
borne—Oxney, near Deal—-Pclton 
—-Ringwold—-Ripple—-River-— 
Sandwich, Town and Port of; St. 

lement’s, St. Mary’s, St. Pe- 
ter’s-—Shebbertfwell-—Shoidon-—- 
Sutton, near Dover—Thanet, Ifland 
of; birchington; Margate, alias St. 
John’s; Minfter; Monkton; St. 
Laurence’s; St. Nicholas’s; St. Pe- 
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ter’s; Sarre, Ville of; Stonar—Til- 
man{tone—Walmer—Walderthare-— 
Wett Cliffe—Whitfield, alias Bewf- 
field Wood, alias Woodchureh, in 
-Thanet—W oodnefborough—W ord. 
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EXTRACTS, 


DEAL—CURIOUS PIECE OF ORD- 
NANCE. 


“ A VERY extraordinary piece of 
old ordnance was dragged out of the 
fea, in 1775, near the Goodwin Sands, 
by fome fihermen, who were {weeping 
for anchors in the Gull-ftream, being 
a part of the road leading into the 
Downs. From fome of the ornaments, 
it may fairly be judged to have been caft 
probably about the year 1370, which is 
notlong after the very firft introduction 
ot thefe formidable inftruments of war 
into Europe. It manifeftly belonged 
to the crown of Portugal, and was 
moft probably loft and funk about the 
time that John Duke of Lancatter 
afferted a claim to the Caftilian domi- 
nions, yet it might poflibly have been 
preferved till the time of the Spanifh 
Armada, and have been funk when 
that fleet was deftroyed. It is feven 
feet ten inches long, and though of fo 
large a fize, was manifeftly ufed as a 
{wivel-gun, and was fo contrived, as 
to be loaded not at the mouth, but 
(like a fcrew-barrel piftol) at the 
breach, by putting the powder and ball 
into the chamber, and then clofing it 
up. From the fituation, however, of 
its trunnions and fulcrum, it muft have 
been extremely difficult to traverfe, 
and the charging it muft have been a 
very tedious operation, full as trouble- 
fome as the piece itfelf is unwieldy *.” 
P. 169. 





EFASTKY-—-ANCIENT BURYING- 
GROUND. 
‘“©iN March 1792, Mr. Boteler, of 


‘this parifh, difcovered, on digging a 


cellar in the garden of a cottage be- 
longing to him, fituated eaftward of 
the highway leading from Eaftry Crofs 
to Butfole, an ancient burying-ground, 
ufed us fuch in the latter time of the 
Roman empire in Britain, moft pro- 
bably by the inhabitants of this parifh, 
and the places contiguous to it. He 


* «See an account of it by Mr. King, printed in the Archeologia, vol. v. 
p- 147, where an engraving of it is given.” 
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caufed feveral graves to be opened, 
and found with the flerons, fibula, 
beads, knives, wahanes of thields, &c. 
and in one a elafs veilel. From other 
fkeletons, which have been dug up in 
the gardens nearer the crofs, he is 
of opinion, that they extended on the 
fame fide of the road up to the crofs, 
the ground of which is now pretty 
much covered with houfes; the heaps 
of earth or barrows, which formerly 
remained over them, have long fince 
been levelled, by the great length of 
time, and the labour of the hufband- 
man; the graves were very thick, in 
rows parallel to each other, in a di- 
rection from eail to weft.” P. 225. 





ISLAND OF THANET. 

“© A WEED begins to inteft this 
ifland, which is not a little alarming to 
the farmers in it, as it is of the moft 
prolific kind, and very dificult to be 
eradicated. It was produced a few 
years ago among fome oats, which 
were imported in a veel that was 
wrecked upon the coaft here, and 
being wathed by the tides along the 
fhore, among the fea weeds, were car- 
ried away to different lands at the fame 
time. It is of the clafs twetradynamia, 
and produces its. feeds in a pod, flow- 
eving and feeding at the fame time 
throughout the auiumn. The inha- 
Ditants call it the fiixk-weed, from its 
fetid Guell, It fees to be either the 
braffica muralis of Uudion or a variety 
from it.’ P. 296. 

po en 
BIRCHINGTON, 

HENRY Crifpe, in the year 1650, 
was appointed fheriff of tins coatnty 5 
but on account of his vreat age and 
infirmities, his fua was lutfered to exe- 
cute this office in his room. 

“© He was commonly called Bonjour 
Crifpe, from his having been kept a 
prifoner in France for tome ume, and 
never learning more French than thofe 
words, at leaft he never would ule any 
other whillt there. In Auguit 1657, 
he was torcibly, in the ni,ht-time, 
tuken away and carried from his feat of 
Quekes, by feveral perfons, Englith- 
men and others, to Bruges in Flanders, 
and detained there a5 a prifoner, till 
the fum of 3900/. fhould be paid for 
his ranfom. A few days after his ar- 
rival at Bruges, he fent to his nephew 
Thoma’, who then lived near Quekes, 

Vou. HI,—No. XAIX, 


to come over to him, to affift him in 
his great exigencies and extremities. 
After fome con{ultation together, he 
difpatched his nephew to. England, to 
join his endeavours, with thofe of hig 
fon Sir Nicholas Crifpe, for his ranfom 
and enlargement, in which they found 
great diheulry, as Oliver Cromwell, 
who was then Protector, fufpected the 
whole to be only acollufion to procure 
3ecol. for the ufe of King Charles 11. 
then beyond the feas; andaccordingly 
an order was made by the Proteétor in 
council, that Mr. Crifpe fhould not be 
ranfomed; upon which much difficulty 
arofe in procuring a licence for it; Sir 
Nicholas died betore it could be effect. 
ed, and then the whole care of it de- 
volved on Mr. Thomas Crifpe, tod 
obtain the licence and raife the money, 
which finding himfelf not able to do 
without the fale of fome of his uncle’s 
lands, he empowered him and his fon- 
in-law, Robert Darell, for that pur- 
pofe, who made every difpatch ia it; 
but it was eight mouths before the 
ranfonrcould be paid, and Mr. Crifpe 
releafed out of prifon; when he re- 
turned to England, and died at Quekes 
on July 25, 1663. 

*¢ The account from which the above 
was taken, was found among the writ- 
ings of the eftate of Stonar, in this 
iflind, which formerly belonged to 
Mr. Henry Crifpe, and was mortgaged 
fur part of his ranfom. 

«¢ The enterprife was contrived and 
execured by Captain Golding, of 
Ramfgate, who was a fanguine royalift, 
and had fometime taken refuge with 
King Charles Hl. in France. The 
party landed at Gore-end, near Bir- 
chington, and took Mr. Crifpe out of 
his bed, without any refiftance; though 
it appears that he had been for fome 
time under apprehenfions of fuch an 
attack, anid had caufed loopholes, for 
the dif{charze of mufkets, to be made 
in different parts of the houfe, and had 
afforded a generous hofpitality to fueh 
of his neighbours as would lodge in 
his houfe, to defend him; but all thefe 
precautions were at this time of no 
effect, fo that they conveyed him, 
without any dilturbance being made, 
in his own coach, to the fea fide, where 
he was forced into an open boat, with. 
out one of his domettics being fuffered 
to attend him, although that was ear- 
neftly requefted asa favour. He was 
firit conveyed to Oftend, and then to 
Bruges, both which places were then 
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in the power of Spain, which had been 
at war with England ior more than two 
years. See Bibl. ‘Lopog. Brit. No.45.” 
P. 334. 


_—_-——— 


ISLAND OF THANET——ST. PETER’S— 
A MONSTROUS FISH. 

*© NEAR this place, on the oth of 
July 1574, a monttrous fifth thot him- 
felf on fhore, cn a little fund, now 
called VFifhnefs, where, for want of 
water, ‘it died next cay; before which 
his roaring was heard above a mile; 
his length, fays Kilburne, was twenty- 
two yards; the nether jaw opening 
twelve feet; one of his eyes was more 
than a cart and fix horfes could draw; 
a man flood upright in the place from 
whence his eye was taken; the thick- 
nefs from his back to the top of his 
belly (which lay upwards) was four- 
teen feet; his tail of the fame breadth; 
the diftance between his eyes was twelve 
feet; three men ftood upright in his 
mouth; fome of his ribs were fourteen 
feet long; his tongue was fifteen fect 
long; his liver was two cart-loads, and 
aman might creep into his noftrils *. 
There were four whales, or monftrous 
large fifh, towed afhore by the fither- 
men, on this ifland, a few years ago, 
one of which had been found floating 
on the fea, dead, and was brought to 
Broadftairs, and meafured about fixty 
feet long, and thirty-eight feet round 
the middle; its forked tail was fifteen 
feet wide, its lower jaw nine feet long; 
it had two rows of tecth, twenty-two 
in each row, about two inches lonz; 
the upper jaw had no teeth, only holes 
for the lower oues to thut in. It had 
only one nofiril. It had tvo gills, aad 
the lower jaw fhut ia about three feet 
from the end of the nofe. It is faid 
this fith fold at Deal for twenty-two 
guineas.” P. 364. 





“CANTERBURY—ARCHEISHOP RALPH 
OR RODOLYH, 


«HAVING fat in this fee for the 
fpace of eight years and an halt, 
died, worn out with a long ficknefs, on 
Oégtober 20, £122, and was buried, 
according to Eadmer, in the middle 
of the body of this cathedral, or, ac- 
cording to others, in the fouth crofs 
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Wing. He is faid, by William Malmf- 
bury, who was well acquainted 


with him, to have been a man of emi- 
nent piety and learning, of a generous 
ifpotirion and affable deportment, 
but too much addicted to jocularity 
for the dignity of his ftation, which 
gained him the name of Nugax, or the 
Zrifler, Certainly neither his temper 
or fate of health qualified him for 
fo venerable and great atruft, for he 
was fatincally jocofe and ridiculoufly 
merry upon trifles, playing with men 
and words ; and this moft dangerous 
kind of mirth was attended with a 
peevifh and morofe temper, infomuch 
that he was always vexed himfelf, or 
vexing others. 

‘* Befides this, he feems to have 
added to thefe manners, thofe of 
haughtinefs and infolence; an inftance 
ct which he thowed moft fhamefully, 
at the folemm coronation of Adelicia, 
King Henry’s Queen, when in the 
midit of his celebration of mafs, per- 
ceiving the King prefent with his 
crown on, he imperioufly commanded 
him to pull it off, and could hardly be 
perfuaded by the nobles not to force it 
trom the King’s head, becaufe neither 
he no: any of his predeceffors had fet 
it thereon. The aichbithop, inflexible 
to their entreaties, took the crown off, 
the King humbly and meckly fubmirt- 
ting; and jntmediately afterwards, al) 
thofe who ficod round and had feen 
what had palfod, petitioning the arch- 
bithop to relent and place the crown 
onthe King’s head again, he conde- 
fcendingly ucquiefced in it, and imme- 
diately with uplifted hands crowned 
the King again himielf.”  P. 693. 





&c. 
NTO ENG- 


TAMARS§K, DAMASK ROSE, 
WHEN IMPORTED 
LAND. 

« ARCHBISHOP Grindal is faid» 
when he returned from banifhment, on. 
the acceffion of QueenKlizabeth,to have 
firft tranfiated into this country the 
tamarifk, fo weful in medicine againit 
the diteafes of the fpleen. 

“‘ It has been obferved, that the 
Englith have not been fo grateful as 
the Romans, to celebrate thofe wiio 
have firtt imported Jafting ornaments, 
as wellas uleful things, to their coun. 


% Kilburne, p.2r5. A bone of this fith is till preferved at Little Nath, 
in St. John’s parith, but is greatly impaired in fize from being expofed fo long 


to the air.” 
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try; yet we have fome authors not 
altogether filent in thefe vegetable ac- 
quilitions, from whom we learn, that 
Dr. Linacre firft brought into this land 
that prince of flowers the damajk rife: 
thatthe perdrigon plum, with two kinds 
tore, were firft made natives of this 
foil by Thomas Lord Cromwell, when 
he returned from his travels ; and the 
apricot by a priett named Wolf. who 
was gardener to King Henry VILE. 
In this reign alio were firft propagated 
among us hops and artichokes; and then 
were cherry-archards firtt planted here, 
about Sittingborne, with a more im- 
proved kind of that fruit, brought 
trom Flanders by one Hayns, another 
of that king’s gardeners. What eff-ct 
Camden’s recommendation of ofa:- 
grees had with King Edward V1. 1 do 
not know ; but in Qucen Elizabeth’s 
reign, betides the tamarik, as above 
mentioned, after our opening a trade 
with Zant, the fhrab which bears that 
excellent fruir she currant, was firtt 
traniported hither, as was the sudip- 
fiswer in 1578.” P.743- 


LXXVII. Sonniai*s Travels ia Up- 
fer and Lower Eg fite (Continued 
from p. 371.) 





From the Quarto Edition. 
CAIRO AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


6 "E’O imagine that Cairo, in Arabic 

Mafr, bears any refemblance to 
the great Cities of Hurope, would be 
to form an erroneous idea. The houtes 
have neither the fori nor the elegance 
ofours; the ftreets are paved, very 
narrow, and not built in itraight lines; 
the fquares, which are large and irre- 
gular, without ornamental edifices, or 
any fort of monument to determine or 
embellith the centre, are, in general, 
valt balins of water, during the in- 
undation of the Nile, and fields or 
gatdens when the river has retired to 
its bed. Crowds of men, of various 
nations, hurry about and prefsthrough 
the ftreets, difputing the way with the 
horfe of the Mamalak, the mule cf 
the lawyer, the numerous camels which 
fupply the place of carriages, and the 
alfes, which are the animals moft com- 
monly ufed for riding. 
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*« This city, which is of a greater 
length than breadth, covers a fpace of 
about three leagues*. It was inha- 
bited by Turks, Mamaliiks, Greeks, 
Syrians, Arabs, Copts, Moors, Jews, 
and a few Europeans; and its popula- 
tion might be eftimated at four - 
dred thoufand fouls. Inhabitants of a 
different kind had likewife eftablithed 
their abode in the midit of this con- 
fufed affemblage of various nations. 
The terraced roofs of the houles were 
covered with kites and crows, which 
lived there in perfect fecurity, and 
mingled their fharp cries and raucous 
croakings with the tunnult of a reitlefs 
and noify populace. The difgutting 
vulture, the wultur percnopterust of 
naturalifts, the af bobas of the Turks, 
the Pharash’s ben of the Europeans, 
augmented this fingular and difmal fo, 
ciety. Feeding only on reptiles and 
offal, thefe filthy birds are, fortunately, 
too daltardly to attack others of a more 
interefting nature. The plaintive and 
amorous turtle had no greater caufe to 
dread the talons of the vulture than 
the violence of man, but entered the 
‘houles of the inhabitants, giving them, 
be difplay of domettic cares and affec- 

ns, practical, though unprofitable, 
letfons of love and tendernefs. : 

“© The {plendour and profufion of 
luxury was contrafted with the rags 
and nakednetls of mifery; the extreme 
opulence of the rulers with the fright- 
tul poverty of the moft numerous clafs. 
The riches that commerce beftowed on 
the intermediate order of people were 
either buried, or carefully concealed ; 
thofe who had acquired wealth durft 
not enjoy it, but in a clandeftine man- 
ner, from the apprehention of exciting 
the unreftrained covetoufnefs of power, 
and of expofing themfelves to the ex- 
tortions which are fanctioned by a bar- 
barous government, under the name 
of avanies, and which, in fpite of the 
mott mytterious precautions, they could 
not always contrive to avoid. - 

«¢ However brilliant might be the 
exterior appearance of thofe in power, 
they were not the lefs ignorant and 
favage; the gub of luxury was no 
lefs the cloak of the moft complete 
barbarifm; and if this appeared ftill 
more hideous and ferocious in a popu- 
lace very prone to mifchief, it was 
only becaute it was here expofed to full 


* « The author, probably, means three leagues in circumference.” 


t * The Egyptian aquiline vulture. 
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view, and that the eye was not dazzled 
by the delufive luftre of magnificence. 
At Cairo a few arts were exercifed by 
foreigners; mechanical trades were far 
from having attained any degree of 
perfection; and the fcicnces were there 
altogether unknown. ‘The two ex- 
tremes are ii) Many points very nearly 
connected. The Bey and the meanett 
individual are equally fanatical, fuper- 
ftitious, and illiterate. ‘Io be able to 
read and write were reckoned great 
accomplifhments, and, with arithine- 
tic, were confined to merchants and 
men of bufinefs. On the othe: hand, 
the Mahometan priefis, buried in the 
gloomy labyrinth of fcholaitic theclocy, 
were endeavouring to underffand aad 
comment upon the reveries of the 
Koran. The cultivation of the {ciences 
in the capital of Egypt did not extend 
beyond theie limits; and any attempt 
to enlarge them would have been not 
only a fruitlefs, but a dangerous enter- 

rife. To poffefs a greater fhare of 
information would have been a crime. 
Knowledge would have been ftifled in 
the bud, never again to fhoot forth, 
had not the French undertaxen to re- 
leafe it from its confinement, and 
favour its expanfion ; for, according to 
the ihiiolophic reflection of Velney, 
when knowledge tends to nothing, no 
exertion is made toacquire it, und the 
miind remains in a flate of barbarous 
ignorance. 

* No where, in fact, could the peo- 
pie be more barbarous than at Cairo. 
foreigners, perfecuted, and even per- 
fonally ill treaved, under the moft fri- 
volous pretences, lived there in per- 
setual fear. The French had cfta- 

lithed feveral mercantile houfes, and 
occupied a fmall enclofed quarter, 
which was fhut up by a large gate, 
guarded by a few jinizaries. I thall 
obferve by the way, that the whole 
city of Cairo was divided in ike man 
ner into feparate quarteys. The hu. 
ropeans denominated thefe divifions or 
enclofures countries, and that in which 
the French were confined, and where 
they sere more than once belieged, 
was called the counzry of the Franks, 
Here our countrymen, remote from 
all afliftance, and every mean of pro- 

teétion, pafled their days in a fate of 
* continual inquietude. ‘The temporary 
Satisfaction refulting from the fucce(ls 
of their commercial f{peculations, was 
fuddenly checked by the invariable 
ercipect of an approaching avanie ; 

3 





and the fums or prefents with which 
they were compelled to purchafe an 
infecure tranquillity, owing to the al- 
moft da ly chan i 

the uC vi hh “ 
the profits, which 
ON Certalii ocCafions 


very inconfiderable, being trecuently 





Saniong the officers of 
atly diminithed 








reduced by a ruinous multiplicity of 

incidental circumftances. Confined to 

their courtry, thele mer 

nuaily a prey to anxiety, and tvo often 

not without! reaton, a ttriking example 
' 


of what the love of gain can produce, 





Minis : 
‘hants, conti- 


were «¢ blig ed to wear the oriental ha- 
bit. Woe tothe kur pean who vene 
ured to appear in the f{tieets in the 

drefs of his own country! He would 
foon have tallen-a victim to hi 

dence, and would infallibh 


is imprus 
vy have been 
knocked down or murdered. 

66 Tt was not enouch for them to be 
Clothed in the lung garinents of the 
Fat, it was a’fo necetlary that fome 
put of their drefs fhould be a diiflin- 
guithing mark, or, to fpeak more 
currectiy, the badge of contempt and 
profeription, Vhe head-drefs of the 
Europeans was a talpack, a fort of high 
hairy cap, peculiarly afigned to the 
Wranks. Vor fonie time patt the more 
enterprifing Knglitt had introduced 
wnong them the fefe, or head-diefs of 
the Diufes, cunfiting of a large piece 
of ttriped filk of ciffereat colours, de- 
corated with fringe, which is rolled 
round the lead in the form of a ture 
ban. ‘The French, however, had not 
dared to adopt Uiis innovation, which, 
by giving them a nearer refemblance 
to the other people of the Eaft, would 
have rendered lefs confpicucus the 
mark of intamy with which the moft 
favace tyranny had debafed them, and 
by which they were expofed to inevi- 
table intulis. Another indifpenfable 
precaution was, not to wear garments 
of green, orto have that colour jnany 
part of their diets. ‘This would have 
been a criminal prefanaiton, the pu. 
iihment of which would have been 
both prompt and terrible. Green, 
which was the favourite colour of Ma. 
homet, is (till referved exclutively for 
his mumerenus defeendants, wad for 
thofe who, -by frequent pilgrimages to 
the tomb of the Prophet, have de- 
ferved to be ranked among his chofen 
difcipies. 

“in the few excurfions which cur 
merchants made out of their country, 
mounted upon affes, fear was ever at 
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their back. They were under the ne- 
cellity of paying particular attention 
to — who were either before 
or behind them. If a Mamaltik, a 
prieft, or aman in office, appeared, 
they made way, difmounted, laced 
their right hand upon their breaft, as 
a mark of refpect, and durft not pro- 
ceed on their way till the exacting and 
haughty Muffulman had paffed on, and 
then only to repeat, in afew moments, 
the fame irkfome ceremony. When 
from abfence of mind they chanced to 
neglect thefe abject duties of flavery, 
a very inhuman method was employed 
to bring the perfermance of them to 
their recollection. A clafs of domef- 
tics, called cavona/s, armed with great 
fticks, fix feet in length, and clad ina 
Jong black robe, with the fleeves tuck. 
ed up under the arm-pits, by means 
of a coid crofling on the back, attended 
on foot the men in power, and with 
heavy blows reminded the Franks of 
their inattention, Of two French 
merchants with whom I was acquaint- 
ed at Cairo, the one had his leg and 
the other his neck broken, in confe- 
quence of an omiflion of this tyrannical 
etiquette. 

‘© Such being the alarms and ago- 
nizing fears which almoft inceffuntly 
fucceeded each other, an idea may be 
formed of the difagreeable and dan- 
gerous fituation of Kuropeans refident 
at Cairo, as well as of the baneful and 
fhocking character of the gevernment. 
‘lo a foreigner it was, in reality, the 
abode of defolation, dread, and dan- 
ger; whence Haffelquitz, with equal 
truth and fhrewdnefs, obferved, that 
whatever crime a man might have 
committed, a temporary refidence at 
Cairo would be a fufficient expia- 
tion *.?’ P. 41g. 





From the Ofavo Edition. 
LADIES TAKING AN AIRING. 

‘© 1 ONCE happened to meet the 
whole haram of a Bey taking an airing* 
in the environs of Cairo. An equive- 
cal figure, an ennuch with a mean and 
ferocious countenance, preceded the 
Jadies on a fine horfe, covered with 
gold, fiiver, and embroidery. The 
ladies were mounted on atles of the 
higheft price. The bridles of thefe 
animals glittered with filver and gold, 


and a ynagnificent piece of tapeftry 
covering the faddle and crupper, 
reached dawn to the ground. It is to 
be prefumed, that the ladies were not 
deficient in charms; but they were 
maiked with thick veils, and bun- 
dled up, as it were, in pieces of 
ftufis, which did not allow either the 
face or even figure to be feen, and 
exhibited nothing but a fhapelefs matfs, 
Such meetings had nothing in them 
very pleafant to an European: he was 
not only obliged to alight in token of 
refpect, but he mutt alfo take care to 
avoid, f will not fay looking the ladies 
in the face, for this was invifible, but 
even lvoking at them; the mott he 
could do being to eye them afkance as 
they palfed. If he ventured beyond 
this, it would have afforded a pretence 
for an avanie, or been attended with 
confequences {till worfe.” Fol, ii. 
p- 308. 





CURIOUS MANNER OF SETTING 
FRACTURED LIMBs. 

“THE fecond in command at Mi- 
niet having heard it faid that I was, or 
that I ought to be a phyfician, defired 
me to be called in. He had broken his 
lex three days before. A Coplit had 
fet it again, but he had treated his 
patient in a truly curious manner. He 
was laid on the earth, without either 
mattrafs, mat, or carpet, but on a bed 
of fand. His thigh and leg were 
ftretched out and faftened between 
flakes driven into the earth, which 
fupported likewife a brick wall, erect- 
ed on each fide, fo that the piece of 
mafon-work contained the fractured 
limb, till the cure was perfectly com- 
pleted. Inerder to halten the knit- 
ting of the bone, the furgeon had 
compofed a kind of platter, with earth, 
oil, and the white ofan egg; and this 
he fpread over the limb every day.” 
Fal. wi. p. 39- : 





PRACTICE OF PHYSIC IN EGYPT. 

«© THE fcience of phyfic, in thefe 
countries, is practifed in quite a differ- 
ent manner from that in ufe amongtt 
us; and a medical profeifor, the mot 
approved by the moi celebrated of the 
faculty, would pafs here for a block- 
head: he would even fin@ hin-lelf very 


* ¢ Lettre i Linneus, datée du Caire, le 7 Septembre 1750, et inferée dans 


Ja traduction du Voyage au Levant d Halielquitz, parti. p. 154. 
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yvauch embarraffed. In truth, what 
coald he fay to a paticnt who would 
only prefeat him his pulie to feel, 
who would not reply to any one of his 
qgueltions, and who would refife to 
point out what part of his body le telr 
outof order? ifthe tkilful phyticiaa 
Should appear to heiitate, upen the 
mere beating of the artery, refpecting 
the nature ct a difeafe; if he thould 
aliow himfclt 10 interrogate the fick 
man; if he attempied to enter into 
fine and lone icaionings, fomictimes as 
obfcure to bun whe itened, as to him 
who utters them, there 1s no room to 
doubt he would be rejected «s a man 
deititure of knowledge, unworthy of 
confidence, or of the name ofa phyfi- 
cian. Whatwould become of him, if, 
ftedfuft in the principles and in the 
practice of his art, he were to pretcribe 
tome of thoig remedies fo much prized 
mm Kurope, and which are not taken in 
by the mouth?) He would be arracked 
in the moft viokent manner, and he 
might etteem himfelt happy, it, in his 
endeavours to eicape, he came off 
with his life. The Egyptians, as well 
as the Turks, hold remedies of this 
fort in abomination, and a propofal 
to make wie of thei is, in their eyes, 
an iofult of the moit ferious kind. I 
never can forget the adventure which 
befel a French furgeon, belonging to 
a velfet which anchored in one of the 
ports of Caramania. The Turkith 
Aga, commander in that place, called 
hin in. He futtered, he tcid him, a 
very fevere pain in his head. the 
jurgeon was inconfiderare enough to 
preferibe tor him that which a phyli- 
cian in this country muit not prefuine 
to mention. Ona fudden the Muilfal- 
man was ing fury, that in order to cure 
a complaint in the head, am application 
was to be made to @ etrically 
oppolite ; out his fabre, arcie 


from his divan, loaded 















purt diam 
he crew 


she Frenche 


man with imprecatiions, and would 
have ftruck him with his feymitar, it 


he had not tonsd means to evade the 
blow.” Vol. iit. p. 56. 

‘6 Uf the phyiician has the misfortune 
to be called in by a man in power, 
that which would be in our countiy a 
fource of rejoicing, of importance, and 
of riches, becomes there a fource of 
perpetual terror and danger. He 
ihould diligenly endeavour to dhun an 
honour fo pecilous; but if he cannot 
‘efvape it, he muft either cure his tuo 
much exacting patient, or lay his ac- 
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count with dying himfelf. A ‘mod 
cruel alternative undoubtedly, bur 
which renders the trade of quackery 
very rare here, and fo comiaon in 
other countries, where thev are allow. 
ed to kil with the moft perfect refigna. 
tion. Does a remedy given to one of 
thefe fame powertul men prove trouble, 
fume tu hin; the phyfician is ordered 
in: he is obl.ged to remain during the 
Operation of the medicine; he is in- 
formed thar he muit aniwer with his 
head tor any wnpleafant termination. 
In the moments of pain, looks of tury 
are darted at him, and the wretched 
phytician, more difordered than the 
fick man hinfelt, awaits, in mortal 
agonies, the :{fue of the operation of “a 
medicine, which his conjectural tkill 
could not permit him to afert would 
be fuccelsful in its effects.” Fol. iit. 
aoe 
“© The Kiafchef one day fent and 
requeiled me tocome to his houfe: he 
was in his hall of ftate. Twenty other 
officers of the Mamelucs were rauged 
on each fide of him, on the floor of his 
divan, and all ef them, or I deceived 
myfelf, appeared to enjoy perfect 
health. When I was introduced, the 
Kiafchef announced that { was the 
phyfician of Mourat Bey and of ffmain- 
Abou-All; that it was necefary to 
make trial of the whole extent of my 
knowledge, and that, moreover, they 
might fpeak with perfect freedom be- 
fore me, for 1 did not underfiand 
Arabic. He bezan by declaring, that 
being in the habit of lofing fome blood 
once every year, he had tor the firft 
tine negiccted that precaution, and 
that he was diforaered in conleqieiice 
efit. His next neighbour faid, thara 
fudden cold had feized him, from 
having patled the night ina boat, and 
that itoccafioned him great pain. Ano. 
ther was choked with bile. “They all 
expiained, ina high tone of voice, and 
in their own way, the real or imaginary 
caufe of their difeales, that each of 
them might be in a condition tu jude 
if my fcience could enable nie to difcos 
ver, or rather to divine them, 

“The Kia'chef made me approach 
hin, and held out his wriit to me: he 
waited till L pronounced my opinion, 
with the impatience of curiofity. I 
wave mnyfelr ihe air of meditating upon 
ic for fome porsion of time betore f 
pronounced the oracle; 1 then inform- 
ed the Kiafchef, by the interpreter, 
tat it was necelary he fhould be bled. 
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¥ afured his neighbour that his dread- 
ful pains were ‘the confe: quence of a 
cold which he had caught fome little 
time before. I advifed the third to 
get rid of the bile which choked him. 
At laft, wher I had mede the tour of 
the circle and of weit, each one re- 
éeived what heconceived to be the moft 
conviacing proof of my inc omparabl le 
tkill. ‘The admiration which it excited 
was unanimous. Every fit fut, and 
clofely clenched, by 2 little perpendi- 
cular’ motion put forward from the 
body, the hgn of applani¢ ameny the 
‘Tarks, teltified the ¢ general a; pproba- 
tion; and elogiums, thort among pea- 
ple frugal of their words, but very 
exprefive, were repeated by turns. A 
fuccefs fo brilliant had greatly en- 
hanced my medical reputation, and 
ipread the fame of my wonderful 
Kaowled, ge all over Siout and its en- 
virons.”’ Fol. iii. p. 61. 
( Te $e concluded in our next.) 
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eclofe of the year eighty- 
three there were nor yet welve houfes 
rebuilt ia Nortolk: ar prefent the 
number is between fevenand right 
hundred. It is one of the ugtieit, mof 
irregular, and moft filthy towns that 
can any where be found. ‘The houfes 
are low and unfightly, almot all con- 
ftructed of wood, and erected without 
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any attention to make them in a line 
with each ether; not twenty of them 
are built of brick. ‘The itieets are un. 
paved: the town is furrounded by 
{wamps: the nattinefsand fleach which 
prevail in it are exceflive, and add to 
the natural infalubrity of the ituation, 
and of the climate, whichis extremely 
hot. ‘The magiftrates, it is laid, have 
fometinies attempted to introduce into 
the place a greater degree of order, 
and efpecially of cleanlinefs: but thete 
regulations havenot been attended to; 
and nobody is any lenger willing to act 
as magiftrate, 

“rom thefe concurrent fources of 
unhealthinets it refults that difeafes are 
habitual at Norfolk in fummer and 
auiumn, and that malignant epidemics 
ave there trequent. Laft year the yel- 
low fever is faid to have carriéd off 
there five hundred perfons, from a 
population of four thoufand. “Lhree 
hundred died at the time the diffemper 
prevailed ; the others fell victims to its 
contequences. “The whabirants of Nor- 
folk, even thofe among them who are 
the mott opulent, fancy that the ule of 
wine and ftrony liquors furnifhes them 
with a prefervative againit the infalu- 
brity of the climate; and they make 
liberal ufe of the remedy. Previous 
to the war, the town is faid to have 
contained eight thoufand inhabitants. 

** Norfolk carries on a confiderable 
trade with Europe, the Antilles, and 
the northern flates. Her exports are 
wheat, flour, Indian corn, timber of 
every kind, particularly planks, ftaves, 
and fhingles, faltemeat and filth, iron, 
lead, ftlax-feed, tobacco, tar, turpen- 
tine, hemp. Ail thefe articles are the 
produce of Virginia, or of North Ca- 
rolina, which Jatter itate, having no 
fea- ports, cr none that are good, makes 
her exportations principally through 
thofe ut Virginia. . 

*¢ Norfolk is the only port for the 
foathern part of this extenfive. tate: 
for, ay oo vellels above the burden ofa 
Luindred or a hundred and twenty tons 
ean go upto Pererfburg or Richmond, 
the produce of the back country which 
is bruught to thofe places by land, is 
for tie moft part feat down in lighters 
to Norfolk, whence it is exported. 
Thus, this port almoft fingly carries 
ov all the commerce of that part of 
Virginia which lies fouth of the Rap- 

ahannoc, and of North Carolina, far 
os ond the Roanoke. 

‘© They are at prefent forming a 


canal, which, pafling through the Dif. 
mal Swamp, is to unite the waters of 
the fouth branch of Elizabeth River, 
or rather of Dup Creek, which falls in. 
to it, with Albemarle Sound, by the 
river Pafkotank, and which will’ thus 
conliderably fhorten and facilitate the 
comnutnication between North Caro 
lina and Norfolk. This canal, to 
which the two legiflatures of North 
Carolina and Virginia have feverally 
given their fanction, is carried on by 
fubicription: it is three years fince it 
was begun; and in three years more it 
is expected to be finithed. It is to be 
twenty-eight miles in length, and te 
run through a foil which is faid to be 
very favourable for the purpole, and 
eatily worked. Five miles are already 
dug on the Virginia fide, which I exa- 
mined with fome care, and thought 
very well executed: the fame length 
is alfo dug on the fide of North Caro- 
lina. ‘Lhe Difmal Swamp has lefs 
folidity than any other which 1 have 
ever yet feen: but the earth, which is 
dug for the paffage of the canal, hare 
dens in the air, and makesan excellent 
dike. 

‘©What mufl appear very furprifing, 
is, that, for this canal, which alreauy 
feems in fuch a (tate of forwardnefs, no 
levels have been taken. It is not yet 
known what number of locks may be 
neceilary, and even whether any will 
be requilite: confequently it is impof- 
fible to afcertain what may be the ex- 
penfe of completing it, or even whether 
the fuccefs of the undertaking can be 
depended on. It is thus almoft all the 
public works are carried on in America, 
where there is a total want of men of 
talents in the arts, and where fo many 
able men, who are perhaps at this 
moment unemployed in Europe, might 
to a certainty make their fortunes at 
the fame time that they were rendering 
effential fervice to the country .”— 


P. 6. 


GAMING—INOCULATION. 


“ GAMING is the ruling patlion of 
the Virginians: at pharo, dice, bilit- 
ards, at every imaginable game of ha- 
zard, they lofe confiderable fums, 
Gaming-tables are publicly kept ir al- 
moft every town, and particularly at 
Richmond, Yet a law of the ftate, 
enacted no longer ago than in Decem- 
ber 1792, expretsly prohibits all games 
of hazard, all wagers at horfe-races or 

cock. 
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cock-fights, of which the Virginians are 
patlionately fond—forbids the loting of 
more than twenty dollars at cards 
within four and twenty hours—places 
all the holders of banks on the footing 
of vagabunds—orders the juitices of 
the peace, on the flighteft intormation, 
to enter the places where they are 
held, to break the tables, feize the 
anoney, &c. &c. Neverthelefs, to the 
prefent hour, the greater number of 
thofe who enacted that layw—of the 
prefent legiflators, the jultices of the 
peace, and the other magiltrates—are 
afliduous in their attendance at thofe 
feats of gambling. The bank-holders 
are every where received and acknow. 


~ dedged as ¢ gentlemen ;’ and their pro- 


feilion is envied, as being a very lucra- 
tive‘one. The part of this law which 
is faid to be the moft punctually exe- 
cuted is that which cancels the debts 
contracted at the guming-table, and 
prohibits the payment of them. 

“ It is not uncommon to witnels 
fcenes of bloodthed at thefe gaming- 
houfes, Since my arrival here, a 
young man, ofa family of confequence 
in Virginia, fancying, in his impatient 
heat at a billiard-party, that he had 
realon to be diifatistied with the beha- 
viour of a marker whom he thought 
deficient in due refpect to him,—atter 
difcharging a volley of abufe on the 
man, who with much difficulty bore it 
—thruft him through the body with a 
kind of cutlafs, which he wore by his 
fide. The marker did not die in con- 
fequence of the wound: but, even if 
he had, the young man would have 
equally efcaped profecution. ‘The lat- 
ter has quitted the town fora few days, 
and will fhortly reappear, and refume 
his ufual purfuits, as if he had been 
abfent only on account of ill health; 
although nobody denies the commif- 
fion of that public act, or attempts to 
palliate it. 

“© The law againft inoculation is 
more rigidly enforced. It prohibits 
every perfon from having himfelf or 
any of his family inoculated without 
permiflion obtained from all the juttices 
of the county, who, on his petition, 
are to affemble, and inquire into the 
motives of his requeft, its neceflity, its 
propriety. If they acquieice, their 


permiflion, which is to be given in 

writing, is fill of no avail: that ofall 

the neighbours for two miles round is 

moreover required; and the refyfal of 

a fingle one prevents the inoculation. 
Vou, III,—No. XXIX. 


. Any phyfician who fhould prefume to 


inoculate without thefe precautions, 
would be punifhed by a fine of ten 
thoufind dollars. Whoever is acci- 
dentally attacked with the finall-pox 
is-carried to a lonely houfe in the mid- 
dle of the woods, and there he receives 
medical affiltance. If the villaye, the 
town, the dittriét, to which he belongs, 
catch the infection, thefe places are 
cut off from all communication with 
the reft of the country, and are per- 
mitted to have recourfe to inoeulation : 
otherwife it is never allowed; fer it 
is eafy to perceive that the faculty ct 
obtaining permiffion tor the purpofe 
by the unanimous vote of the magif- 
trates of the county and the general 
confent of the neighbours, in a country 
where prejudices receive fuch addi- 
tional ftrength from the law, is a micre 
iliufion. 

“ People are often heard to murnnir 
againft this abfurd law; yet itis punc- 
tually obeyed: and nobody can allege 
asa pretext for this prejudice, that the 
Virginians are afraid of ‘ tempting 
‘ God,’ as was the cant of our prietts 
in France, who, in this inftance as in 
many others, have done all the mif- 
chief in their power. Thofe who are 
afked a reafon for fuch a regulation 
adduce the fear of propagating a dan- 
gerous difeafe, with which they affeit 
that Virginia has never been otherwife 
than partially and accidentally infected. 
They repeat the aflertions which in 
Europe had long proved a bur to the 
extention of that admirable difcovery. 
“They fay that the practice of inocula- 
tion, by rendering the difeafe more 
common, increafes the number of its 
victims far be, ond what nature intend. 
ed; that inoculaticn is itfelf full of 
dangers; that the attendant expenfes, 
which are confiderable, do not lie with. 
in the ability of the pocr (ior, in Vir- 
ginia, as elfewhere, fome popular rea- 
fon mutt be given), &c. &c. &c. One 
is aftonifhed to hear from the mouths 
of enlightened men thefe arguments, 
which the old women of Europe have 
long fince ceafed to repeat. Popula- 
tion does not fuffer a greater decreafe 
in Pennfylvania or tne other American 
{tates where inoculation is permitted, 
than in Virginia, whereit is prohibited : 
on the contrary, it daily increates. 
This entire ifolation of the place where 
the fmall-pox breaks out, fuch as the 
laws of Virginia preferibe, cannot be 
carried into effect with all the condi. 
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tion. necefirv to rencer it falutary. 
May not the infection be conveyed by 
the phyficians, whom the law does not 
fulject to quarantine? And might 
not the nece (lary expenfes of inocula- 
tion, which are known to be fo mode- 
rate, be confined by the provident 
attention of government, ‘to a fum 
which no family thould teel burden- 
fome? To all thefe palpable truths 
no folid aniwer is given: yet the ad- 
voca‘es of inoculation are far trom 
having any hope of being able to effect 
an alteration in the law.” P. 39. 





KATSKILL—A REMARKABLE PHE- 
NOMENON, 


*‘ THERE has occurred this year, on 
@ part of his(Mr. Bogardus’s) eftate, 
a pretty remarkable pl.enomenon, All 
this tratt of country isa fucceflion of 
litle hills, or rather fmall elevations, 
deiuched from each other, and only 
connected a little at the bafes. One of 
thofe hills, the neareft to Kaifkill- 
creek, and elevated about a hundred 
feet above the level of the creek, fud- 
denly fuffered a finking of more than 
one half of its declivity. It might 
have meafured about a hundied and 
fifty feet from its fummit to the ex- 
tremity of its bafe, following the line 
of inclination. A bicadth of about 
eighty fathoms. fell in, beginning at 
about three or four fathoms from the 
top. ‘The funken part gave way all on 
aludden, and feli fo perpendicularly, 
that a flock of theep, feeding on the 
fpot, went down with it without being 
overturned, The trunks of trees that 
remained on it in a half-rotten ftate 
were neither unrooted nor even in- 
clined from their forme: direction, and 
now ftand at the bottom of this chafm 
of abuve four acres in extent, in the 
fame perpendicular pofition, and on 
the fame fil. However, as there was 
not futficient {pace for all this body of 
earth which before had lain in a flope, 
to place itielf horizontally between the 
two parts cf the hill that have not 
quitted their ftation, foine parts are 
cracked, and, asit were, furrowed. But 
a more firiking circumfiance is, that 
the lower part of the hill, wisich hus 
preferved its former fhupe, -has been 
pufhed and thrown forward by the 
. finking part making itfelf room—that 
its bafe has advanced five or fix fa- 
thoms beyand a {mall rivulet, which 
before Rowed at the diflance of above 


ten fathoms from it—and that it has 
even entirely {topped the courfe of its 
fireaam. The greateft elevation of the 
chafm is about fifty or fixty feet: in 
its fides it has difcovered hes earth, 
exhibiting all the characteriflics of 
marl, and which, from the different 
experiments that Mr. Bogardus hes 
made with it in feveral parts of his 
eftate, feems to poffefs all its virtues. 
In fome of the trata ot this marl is 
found’ ful) hat of lime in minute cryf- 
tals. 

“¢ It is not known what may have 
been the caufe of this event, which 
the people here attribute to the opera. 
tion of water, without well knowin 
why; for the inhabitants of Kattkil 
are neither deep read, nor verfed in 
natural philofophy, nor add ¢ted to 
oblervation. ‘This finking took place 
on the firft of June of the prefent year, 
unattended by any noife, at leat by 
any that was fufficiently loud to be 
heard either at Mr. Bogardus’s houfe, 
which is but three hundred fa- 
thoms diftant from the fpot, or in the 
town, which is feparated from it only 
by the narrow ftircam of the creek.” 
P. 227. 


CONFLAGRATION IN THE WOODS, 


« FROM our windows we difcover, 
though above feven mules difiant, the 
light of a conflagration in the woods, 
which has already lafted eight days. 
Such accidents are very trequent in the 
clearing of lands by the aid of fire. 
The flighteft inattention fuffers the 
blaze to fpread beyond the intended 
bounds: in which cafe itis impotlible 
to extinguifh it, efpecially at this time, 
when the drought and the falling of 
the leaves furnith it with the means of 
rapidly extending 1s ravages. It alfo 
frequently happens that conflagrations 
are caufed in the woods by the hunt- 
ers, who, for the purpofe of more 
certainly killing the deer, furround 
with fire the places where they fuppofe 
them to be. Some of thefe lines of 
fire are feveral miles in circumference : 
their breadth is inconfiderable ; for, 
howcver narrow they may be, the deer 
never crois them. The hunters ge- 
nerally adopt the neceffary precautions 
to prevent the flame from communi- 
cating; but fometimes thofe precau- 
tions are neglected; fometimes alfo, 
although they have been obferved, a 
fudden wind fpreads the fire, which 
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often confiumes the entire enclofure, 
and even great tra¢ts beyond its 
bounds, involvine inthe conflagration 
all (o> ferdemenis and houfes it meets 
in its say, and thus reducing many 
families co ruin.” P. 231. 





LXXIX. Human Longevity: record- 
ing the Name, Age, Piace of Re- 
fidence, and Year of the De eafe 
of 1712 Perfons; who attained a 
Century and upwards, from A.D, 
66 to 1799, comprifing a Period 
of 1733 Years; with Anecdotes of 
the moft remarkabie. By James 
Easton. 8vo. pp. 292. 6s. 
( :i:h an Index.) Eafon, Salif- 
bury ;-Wdite, London. 





1650.—MR. HASTINGS—100, 


“ E was fon, brother, and uncle 
to the Earl‘of Huntingdon, and 

was an original character. In the year 
1638 he retided at Woodlands, in the 
county of Dorlet. The manfion-houie 
ftood in the middle of the park, fur- 
rounded with deer, fith-ponds, and 
lenty of hares and rabbits. Mr. H, 
Fept all forts of hounds for buck, fox, 
otter, hare, and badger; long and 
fhort winged hawks. The great hall 
was filled with all kinds of dogs and 
cats in great plenty; game-keepers’ 
and hunters’ poles; with avait num- 
ber of hawks, perchers, terriers, 
hounds, fpanicls, and marrow-bones. 
The walls of the houfe were covered 
with the fkins of foxes and polecats. 
The great parlour windows were filled 
with crofs-bows, ftone-bows, and ar- 
rows. His old green hats were full of 
pheafants’ eggs, and litters of young 
cats. Tables, dice, cards, and books 
were not wanting. ‘The pulpit in the 
chapel was well ftored with gammons 
of bacon, roaft beef, and venifon- 
patties, and large apple-pies. His 
cellar, in which was plenty of excel- 
lent ftrong beer, was always open to 
his neighbours. He dived into the fe- 
crets of a great majority of the maids, 
wives, and widows in his neighbour. 
hood. His pulpit door was always 
open, which made him much carefled. 
He was very temperate at meals, when 
he only drank one pint of fmall beer 
ftirred with rofemary, and one of two 
glafles of wine with fyrup of gilli- 
flowers. His drefs was always green 


cloth, with a green hat. He ate oyfters 
twice aday throu hout the year; and 
rode to the death vi a flag wien near 
ninety years of are.” P. 8, 


1752.—-DANIEL BULL M‘SCARTHY—= 
til, 

‘* CF the county of Kerry, in Ire- 
land. At the age of eighty four he 
married a fifth wife, aged fourteen, 
and had by her twenty children, one 
every year. He was always very 
healthy, and never obferved to {pit: 
no cold affected him; he could not 
bear the warmth of a fhirt at night, 
but put it under his pillow. For the 
laft feventy years, when in company, 
he drank plentifully of ramand brandy, 
which he called naked truth; and if, in 
compliance with folicitations, he drank 
claret or punch, he always d:ank an 
equal ylafs of rum or brandy, which 
he called a wedge.” P. 36. 





1781.—MARY SPEED—103, 


“ OF Worfal, near Yarm; a poor 
labouring woman. In the early part 
of her life the was left a widow, with 
feveral children, for whofe fupport 
fhe worked as a bricklayer’s labourer, 
or at fome other laborious employ- 
ment, till the lat twenty years, when 
ihe employed herfelf in {pinning, till 
the time of her death, which happened 
without any previous Ulnefs.” PE 173- 





1785.-—-ANNE SIMMS—113, 

“OF Studley-green, Wilts. Till 
within a few months of her death, -fhe 
was able to walk to and from the feat 
of the Marquis of Lanfdown, near 
three miles from Studley. She had 
been, and continued till upwards of 
one hundred years of age, the moft 
noted poacher in that part of the 
country; and frequently boafted of 
felling to gentlemen, the fifh taken out 
of their own ponds. Her coffin and 
fhroud fhe had purchafed, and kept in 
her apartment more than twenty years.” 
P. 200. 





1788.—WILLIAM RIDDELL—116, 


“© OF Selkirk, in Scotland, This 
man, who, in the early part of his life, 
was a confiderable finuggler, and ree 
markable for his love of brandy, which 
he drank in very large quantities, was 
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always fo fond of good ale, that he ne- 
ver drank a draught of pure water. 
He was not adrunkard, but had fre- 
quent paroxy{ms of drinking, which 
continued feveral fucceflive days. After 
his ninetieth year, he at one time drank 
for a fortnight together, with only a 
few intervals of fleepin his chair. He 
was three times married: when he 
married his third wife, he was ninety- 
five yearsofage. He retained his me. 
mory, and other faculties, to his death. 
For the laft two years of his lite, his 
chief fubfiftence was a little @read in- 
fufed in fpirits and ale”? P. 218. 





1788.—MARY WILKINSON—109, 
*©OF Romald-kirk, a village in the 
north of Yorkfhire. She was a native 
of Lunedale, but when arrived at years 
of maturity, the changed her retidence 
for the firft mentioned place. When 
fhe was young, and in perfect health, 
fhe walked feveral times to London ; 
fometimes in four days, though the 
diftance is two hundred and ninety 
miles. At theadvanced age of ninety, 
~ fhe was defirous of feeing the metro- 
polis again; and buckling a keg of gin 
and a quantity of provifions on her 
back, to fupport her to the end of her 
long journey, fle left: Romald-kirk, 
and, reached London in five days and 
three hours! An initance of vigorous 
age, not to be equalled by the boafting 
edeftrians of the prefent day. She 
ived to fee four kings reign ; and is 
interred ina ftately tomb, erected at 
the expenfe of the inhabitants of Ro- 
mald-kirk, who efteemed and re- 
verenced her.” P. 228 | 





1790.—JOHN PLOVER—108,. 

*COF Witnall, near Coventry, was 
ufually known by the name of O/d Blue- 
fein. He lived afervantin the Beauwater 
family near fifty years, and afterwards 
built himfelf a cuttage at Witnall, near 
the turnpike road, where he lived to 
fee the trees he planted round it, be- 
come lirge timber. He bad feveral of 
his teeth when he died, and retained his 
niemory to the lait. We obtained the 
name of Blue-feii, from having free 
quently, when a voune mam been. 
beaten, black and bive: for being a 
hardy fellow, and having a good deal 
of fpirit, his body was {cldom without 
bearing the marks of his adverfaries’ 
m blaws, ashe had himleif akuowledged, 
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He received relief from the parifh; 
but his lifewas rendered as comfortabic 
as poffible, by the kind attention of 
Lord Craven, and fome other friends, 
who fupplied him with every thing he 
withed for. He was handfomely buried 
at Coventry, at the expenfe of Edward 
Inge, Eta. of the Charter-houfe, near 
that city.” P. 232. 


1791.—JONATHAN HARTOP—138, 


‘© OF the village of Aldborough, 
near Borough-bridge, Yorkihire. His 
father and mother died of the plague, 
in their houfe in the Minories, in 1666 ; 
and he perfectly well remembered the 
ereat fire of London. He was fhort in 
itature; had been married five times 5 
and left feven, children, twenty-fix 
grand-children, feventy-four . great 
rrand-children, and one hundied and. 
forty great great grand-children, He 
could read to the laft without fpecta- 
cles, and play at cribbage with the moit 
pertect recollection. On Chrifimasday 
1789, he walked nine miles, to dine 
with one of his great grandchildren. 
He remembered King Charles II. and 
once travelled trom London to York 
with the facetious Killegrew. He ate 
but little, and his only beverage was 
milk. He enjoyed an uninterrupred 
flow of {pirits. ‘The third wite of this 
very extraordinary old. man, wasan il- 
legitimate daughtgr of Oliver Crom- 
well, who gave,"with her a portion, 
amounting to ‘about five hundred 
pounds. He pofleffed a fine portrait 
ofthe ufurper, by Cooper, for which a 
Mr. Hollis offered him three hundred: 
pm but was refufed. Mr. Hartop 
ent the great Milton fifty pounds, foon 
after the reftoration, which the bard. re~ 
turned him with honour, though not 
without much. difficulty, as his circum- 
ftances were very low, Mr. Hartop 
would have declined receiving it, but 
the pride of the poat was equal to his 
genius, and he fent the money with ar 
angry letter, which was found among 
the curious poileifions.of that venerable. 
oldman.” P. 242. 








1791.—JOHN. MINNLKEN—IE2, 
“OF Maryport, Cumberland, ‘To. 
wards the latter part of his. long life, 
he became rather tecble. He hows 
ever retained his fight and memory te 
the lait; though his hearing became 
very detective, Me often related the: 
iutlowing 
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following curions anecdote of himfelf, 
at which he feldom failed to langh 
heartily, as well as his triends: About 
thirty: years preceding his death, he 
fold his head of hair to a perfon ina 
neighbouring town, for a penny-loaf 
er day, during the remainder of his 
ife: the hair was cut off, and a note 
given for the performance of the cove- 
nart on the part of the purchafer, who 
failed foon after. It is further worthy 
of remark, that more thantwenty wigs 
were made of the hair of this fingular 
perfonage, aad that he poffelfed, but a 
fhort time betore his death, fuch an 
abundance, as few peuple can boatt of, 
even in the vigour of youth.” P, 255. 





LXXX. Walpoliana. 2 vols. fmre! 
SvO. pp. 320. gs. (With aa 
Index). Phillips. 

A Vignette Portrait of Mr. Walpole, and 
Specimens of the Hand--writing of Mr. 
Gry and Mr. Walpole; and a biogra- 
phical Sketch, in fugitive Crayons, of 
Horace Walyvle, Earl of Orford. 


EXTRACT FROM THE BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH, 


a HORACE Walpole was born in 

the year 1717; the month and 
day may be traced in fome one of the 
Peerages,by any idle perfon who has got 
fuch books. A fingularailiance joined 
his father, a decided whig, with the 
daughter of John Shorter, Efq. the fon 


mt Sit John Shorter, arbitrarily appoint. 


ed mayor of London by the {pecial fa- 
vourof James il. Horace was the third, 
and youngeit fon of this marriage. On 
the death of this his firit wife, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole married Maria Skeriet, 
who bore ooly a daughter, Lady 
Maria. 

« Eton fchool imparted the firft li- 
terary tinge to the mind ot Horace 
Walpole, who here termed his ac- 
giaintance with Gray the poet, a name 
ever to be eminent, while genius and 
literature are revered. by mankind. 
About the year 1734, both proceeded 
to cumplete their education at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Walpole was of King’s 
College; and his verfes in memory of 
Henry VI. the founder, dated Feb. 
1738, may be regarded as his firit pro- 
duction, and no unfaycurable omen of 
his future abilities. 


_ “Inthe fummer of that year, Mr. 
Walpole, now arrived at majority, was 
appointed infpeclor-general of the ex- 
ports and imports ; a place which he 
foon after exchanged for the finecure 
office of ufher of the Exchequer, worth 
three thoufand pouadsa year. Other 
potts foon followed, to the further an- 
nual amount of feventcen hundied 
pounds, his father being till ia the ple- 
nitude of his power. 

“Not inclining to enter fo early 
into political buftle and parliamentary 
life, he prevailed on his tather to per- 
mit him to travel abroad for a few 
years. Mr. Gray was induced toac- 
company him. They left England ia 
March 1739, and proceeded to France 
and Italy. Upon their return in May 
1741, a difpute arofe at Reggio, on 
their route from Florence to Venice. 
Mr. Walpole liberally aflumed the 
blame: but Mr. Gray was certainly 
not the moft pleafant of companions ; 
and his peculiarities, though thole of a 
man of great geniusandeiudition, were 
haughty and impatient, and intolerant 
of the peculiarities of others. The 
con{cious independence, the inborn 
pride of talents, are molt unfortunate 
to their poffeffors; while torpid, ph- 
ant, and even-tempered dulnels thakes 
its head at the folly of wifdom. Ex. 
cept a man abandon fociety, no talents 
can render him independent of its 
forms; and Mr. Walpole was, in evers 
point of view, entitled to great defer. 
ence from Mr. Gray, whole temper 
was more inclined toexpect conipli- 
ance, than to pay it. If atthe fame 
time we reflect that Mr. Gray had 
then no wreath of fame, we mutt leave 
his future reputation outof the eftimate. 
In any other Gimilar cafe we fhowl@ have 
faid, ‘ Here is a man travelling in the 
* higheft ftyle, atthe expenfe of another, 
« whofe fplendour he fhares; introduced 
* by him to courts and princes ; in fhorr, 
“fo much elevated, that his head be- 
‘comes giddy, fo thathe quarcels for 
* fometrifie with his liberal benefactor; 
‘and, by the ill temper of an hour, fer- 
‘feiis his-favour for hfe, and ruins all 
‘his own reafonable expectations.’ 
There can indeed be no doubt, that 
had it not been fur this idle indulgence 
of his own haughty temper, Mr Gray 
would, immediately on his retura, have 
received, as ufual, a penfion or office 
from Sir Robert Walpoie : and it is 
probable that fome peevith expretlion 
of contempt of any fuch remyneration, 
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placed an infuperable bar betwixt him 
and his friend’s intentions.” Vol. i. 
p- xiv. 

‘¢In 1747 he purchafed a fimall te- 
nement at Strawberry-hill, near 
‘Twickenham, which he afterwards al- 
tered and enlarged in the Gothic tafte 
ot building ; and crowded the apart- 
ments with fuch a protufion of paint- 
ingsand curiofities, ancient and modern, 
that it may be regarded as one of the 
moftt interefting refidences in England. 
His fortun*, unincumbered with ma- 
trimonial expenies, or fafhionable ex- 
travagances, enabled him to erect a 
mott laudable monument ot his love of 
the arts. He ufed totermi* a paper 
houfe, the walls being very fligii:, and 
the roof not the malt fecure in heavy 
rains; but in viewin, the apartments, 
particularly the maznificent gallery, all 
fuch ideas vanifged in adiniratiun. The 
library, and the dining pariour, were 
built in 1753: the gallery, round tower, 
great cloilter, and cabinet, in 1760 and 
3761; not to mention later additions. 

«© 1 know not if Mr. Bateman’s mo- 
naftery at Old Wind{lor were prior in 
order of time, butit has more uniformi- 
ty of defign. Not to mention minute 
difcordances, there are feveral parts of 
Strawberry-hill which belong to the re- 
ligious, and others to the caftellated 
forim of Gothic architecture. But fuch 
is the general effect, tat pleafure fu- 
perfedes cenfure, and criticifm withes 
to be deceived. 

“*In1757 Mr. Walpole here opened a 
printing prefs ; the firft publication be. 
ing the two fublime odes of Gray, with 
whom he had renewed his acquaintance 
in 1344. Their fubfequent ]-tters, 
indeed, befpeak a complete intimacy. 


‘Bhe next publications were the trani- 


lation of a partot Hentzner’s Travels— 
and Mr. Walpoile’s Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, and Fugitive 
Pieces. So early as 1747 he had ap- 
peared as an author, in the Aides Wal- 
poliane, or defcription of his father’s 
houfe at Houghton in Norfolk.’ 
Vol. i. p. xxii. 

«* His poetry-feldom rifes above the 
middling, but has feveral forcible lines, 
andelegant turns ofexpreffion. Thefe 
remarks are confined to his Fugitive 
Pieces, for in the Myfterious Mother 
he afpires to the praife of real genius, 
by the ftrong, characteriftic, and ap- 
propriated language; bya fkilful ana- 
tony of the humans heart and paflions ; 


and by a ftriking originality, which 
pervades and animates the «hole. 

“Inthe fame clafs may be eitimated 
the Cattle of Otranto, which, however, 
has rather the wildsefs of Salvaror 
Rofa, thanthe grana genius of Miciael 
Angelo. It raifes expectations which 
are not gratified—one reads it once— 
one is dijappointed, and returns to it 
no more. [thas neverthelefs the me- 
rit of originality ; and, if rhe {pectres 
raifed, fomeiimes injure the magician, 
they at lealt prove the power of his art. 
Two objections have been ftarted, that 
it firft appecred as a literary forgery, 
as a tranflaion fromthe italian, by one 
Marthall, and that it led the way to 
many wild romances that have fol- 
lowed.” Vol i. p. xxiv. 

“In briefly contidering Mr. Wal- 
= other profe works, the Cata- 
o2ue of Royal and Noble Authors 
firft eftablithed his reputation, as a moft 
agreeable collector of anecdotes. It 
Is, however, often inaccurate and in. 
complete. {n treating antiquarian fub- 
Jects, extreme accuracy is required ; 
and extreme accuracy is unattainable, 
except by extenfive reading, and fe- 
dalous labour. Fafhionable company, 
and luxurious eafe, are not {chools of 
accuracy ; and the ‘Hiftorfc Doubts 
€concerning Richard ILI.’ prefent mee 
lancholy proofs ofthis truth. Even in 
the recent anecdotes of the Memoires 
de Grammont, Mr. Walpole fometimes 
embroiled his author by radical mif- 
takes. is 

‘© Thofe works of Mr. Walpole, 
which will probably be reprinted for 
centuries tocome, arehis Letters, the 
Mytterious Mother, and the Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England. If the 
metaphor be not quaint, the laft may be 
confidered as the bafis of his column of 
celebrity, the letters as the fhaft, the 
tragedy as a finifhed capital. The 
amiable eafe, and playful elegance, the 
firiking expreffion, ready fenfe, and 
graceful turns of his language, were 
fingularly adapted to epittolary cor- 
re{pondence.” Vol. i. p. xxvii. 

«Mr, Walpole was of a benignant 
and charitable difpofition, but no man 
ever exifted who had lefs of the cha- 
racter of a patron. He has fomewhere 
faid that an artift has pencils, and an 
author has pens, and the public muft 
reward them as it happens. He might 
have added, in ftrict character, that 
polts and penfions, and eyca prefents, 
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were the allotted and eternal perqui- 
fites of perfons of quality—the manna 
of the cholen people. 

** As to artifis, he paid them what 
they earned; and he commonly em- 
ployed mean ones, that the reward 
might the {malier. The portraits in 
the Anecdotes of Painting di/yrace the 
work; and anronument coniecrated to 
the arts is deeply inferibed with the 
chilling penury of their fuppofed pa- 
tron. Yet no one was more prone to 
cenfure {uch imperfections in the pro- 
ductions of others. 

“« As to authors, it would be truly 
difficult to point out one who received 
any fulid pecuniary patronage from 
Mr. Walpole. tis praife was valuable , 
but the powers of his voice were not 
extenfive, and never called forth dif- 
tant echoes. Chatterton could not 
expect what neither Gray, nor Mafon, 
nor other favourite men of genius, had 
ever feen. With an income of about 
five thoufand pounds a year, a mere 
pittance for a perfon of his birth and 
rank, it is no wonder that poverty 
prevented him from ever giving fitty 
pounds, or even five, to any man of 
talents; for he conlidered an afcetic 
life as very beneticial to the mental 
powers. Modefty alfo forbad his mak- 
ing prelents, or doing any effenrial 
fervices, to artifts or authors, who 
might perhaps, in their idle emotions 
of sratuiude, have proclaimed the be- 
nefiis received. ‘This he avoided by 
filently tran{mitting his money to the 
Bank, that he might cut up fat ina 
rich and titled will; or by laying out 
on fome breviary, or bauble of the 
days of Queen Befs, what might have 
faved genius from defpau,, might have 
invigorated the hand of induftry, and 
have fecured the pureft and moft latt- 
ing of all kinds ot reputation, the ce- 
Jeitial fame of goodnefs and benefi- 
cence. Had the houfe of Medici, his 
favourite family, been conrented with 
their opulence and their gallery, we 
fhould never have heard of Lorenzo 
the Maynificent, nor of Leo the pa- 
tron of letters. It was not the felfith 
cloud, but the fcatrered fhower, that 
awoke the flowers of applaule.” Vol. i. 
p- XXXV. 

«© The perfon of Horace Walpole 
was fhort and flender, but compact and 
neatly formed. When viewed from 
‘behind, he had fomewhat of a boyith 
appearance, owing to the form ot his 
perfon, and the limplicity of his drefs, 
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His features may be feen in many 
portraits; but none can exprefs the 
placid goodnefs of his eyes, which 
would often {parkle with fudden rays 
of wit, or dart forth flahhes of the met 
keen and intuitive intelligence. Kis 
laugh was forced and uncouth, and 
even his fmile not the moft pleating. 

“His walk was enfeebled by the 
gout; which, it the editor’s memory 
do not deceive, he mentioned that he 
had been to: mented with fince the age 
of twenty-five; adding, at the fame 
time, that it was no hereditary com- 
plaint, his father, Sir Robert Walpole, 
who always drank ale, never having 
known that diforder, and far leis his 
other parent. ‘This painful complaint 
not only affected his feet, but atracked 
his hands to fuch a degree that his 
fingers were always {welled and de- 
formed, and difcharged large chalk- 
ftcnes once or twice a year; upon 
which occafions he would obferve, 
with a file, that he would fet ap an 
inn, for he could chalk up a fcore with 
more eafe and rapidity than any man 
in England. . 

‘« Whether owing to this diforder, 
or to a fenfe of the fuperiority of men- 
tal delights, and clear even fpirits, to 
the feverith delirium ot debauch, the 
perdition of memory, and the flow 
convaleicence amid the pangs of feit- 
reproach, he patfed the latter half, at 
leaft, of his life in the moft {trict tem- 
perance, though in his youth it is be- 
lieved he was rather addiéted to the 
luxuries of a replete table. Though 
he fat up very late, either writing or 
converiing, he generelly rofe abcut 
nine o’clock, and appeared in the 
break faft-room, his con{iant aad chofen 
aparrment, with fine vifios towards the 
‘Thames. biis appioach was proclaim. 
ed, and attended by a tavourite: little 
dog, the legacy ot the Marquife du 
Dettand; and which eafe and atiention 
had rendered fo fat that it couid hurdly 
move. ‘This was placed beiide him 
on a fmall fota; the tea-kettle, flaad 
and hearer, were brought in, and he 
drank two or three cups of that liquor 
out of moit rare and precious ancient 
porcelain of Japan, ot a fine white 
emboffed with large leaves. The ac- 
count of his china-cabinet, in his de- 
{cription of his villa, will thow how 
rich he was in that elegant luxury. 
The joaf and butter were not fpared, 
for never taiting even what is called 
no-fupper, he was appetifed for — 
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fa; and the dog and the Iquirrels had 
a liberal thare ot his repatt. 

** Dinner was ferved up in the fmall 
parlour, or large dining-room, as it 
hayyened: in winter generally the 
jotiner. His valet fupported him down 
f2irs; and he ate moft moderately of 
chicken, pheafant, or anv light food. 
Paliry he difliked, as difficult of di- 
gcition, thuugh be would tatie a morfel 
et venifon-pye. Never, but ence that 
he drank two glaffes of white.wine, did 
the editor fee him taite any liquer, 
except ice-water, A pat! of ice was 
pheced under the table, in which ftood 
2 decanter of water, from which he 
tupphed himfelf with his favourite be- 
versace. This his gucit would occa- 
tionally fhare, and tound it a delicious 
retrefhment,diffuting the genial warmth 
imparted by liqueurs, without any of 
their subsequent heating and perni- 
ctous effects. It is indeed furprifing 
that this luxury of every porter in 
Naples fhould continue fo rare in other 
countries, 

** Ir his cueft liked even a moderate 
cnsntity of wine, he muft have called 
ter it during dinner, for almoft in- 
ituntly after he rang the bell to order 
cofice up ftairs. ‘Lhither he would 
pals about five o’clock; and generally 
refuming his place on the fofa, would 
fit tril two o’clock in the morning, in 
mifcellaneous chit-chat, full of tingu- 
lar anecdotes, itrokesof wit, and acute 
obiervations, occafionally fending for 
books, or curiofities, or pafling to the 
library, as any reference happened to 
arife inconverfation. After his coffee 
he tafted nothing; but the {nuff-box of 
tabac d’ etrennes, from Fribourg’s, was 
not forgotten, and was replenifhed 
from a canifter, lodged in an ancient 
marble urn of great thicknefs, which 
ftood in the window feat, and ferved 
to fecure its moifture and rich flavour. 

** Such was a private rainy day of 
Horace Walpole. The forenoon quick- 
ty paffed in roaming through the nu- 
inerous apartments of the houfe, in 
which, atter twenty vifits, ftill fome- 
thing new would cceur; and he was 
indeed conftantly adding frefh acqui- 
fitions, Sometimes a walk in the 
grounds would intervene, on which 
eccafions he would go out in his flip- 
pers though a thick dew; and he 
never wore ahiat. He faid that, on his 
fiilt vifit to Paris, he was afhamed of 
his efeminacy, when he faw every 
little meagre Premchman, whom even 


he could have thrown down with a 
breath, walking without a hat, which 
he could notdo, without a certainty of 
that diieafe, which the Germans fay is 
endemial in England, and is termed by 
the natives le catch-cold. The firtt trial 
coft hima flight fever, but he got over 
it, and never caught cold afterwards: 
draughts of air, Gump rooms, windows 
open at his back, all fituations were 
altke to him in this refpect. He would 
even fhow fome Httle offence at any 
fulicitude, expreifed by his guefts on 
fuch an occalion, as an idea erifing 
from the feeming tendernefs of hrs 
frame; and would fay with a half. 
{mile of gcod-humoured croffnefs, 
‘ My back is the fame with my face, 
‘and my neck is Ikke my nofe.’ His 
iced water he not only regarded as a 
prefervative from fuch an accident, 
but he would fometimes obferve that 
he thought his flomach and bowels 
would laillonger than his bones; fuch 
conicions vigour and ftrength in thofe 
parts did he feel from the ufe of that 
beverage.” Vol. i. p. x1. 

“ Hisengaging manners, and gentle 
endearing affability to his friends, ex- 
cecd all praife. Not the fimallef 
hauteur, or confcioufnefs of rank or 
talents, appeared in his familiar con- 
ferences; and he was ever eager to 
diflipate any conftraint that might oc- 
cur, as impofing a conftraint upon 
himfelf, and knowing that any fich 
chain enfeebles and almoft annihilates 
the mental powers. Endued with ex- 
quilite fentibility, his wit never gave 
the fmalleit wound even to the groflett 
ignorance of the world, or the moft 
morbid hypochondriac bafhtulnefs: ex. 
perto crede.” Voli. p. xlvi. 

‘<The mental powers of this pleafing 
and interefting writer have already 
been fufliciently eftimated, and it 1s 
alnoft needlefs to add, that they chiefly 
contitted in an exquilite tafte for the 
fine arts; and inwhatthe French terna 
le fleur d’ efprit, the product of a bril- 
liant fancy, and rapid aflociation of 
ideas, joined with good fenfe. Thus 
endued by nature and education, his 
ample fortune enabled him to enjoy a 
learned luxury, to pick all the rofes of 
{cience, and Jeave the thorns behind. 
In the diffribution of human affairs, it 
generally happens that thofe who have 
a decided propenfity to letters, or the 
arts, are confined in the gloomy cells 
of penury, and opprefled with thole 
cares which are the moft foreign to 
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their purfuits; while the delights of 
free genius, and excurfive {cience, are 
chilled by the fordid necellities of ac- 
quiring a daily maintenance. The 


upulent, on the contrary, rarely poflefs 


a warm and decided tatte for the arts, 
and far lefs for literary labours: the 
gulf of diflipation, the oblivion not 
the enjoyment of life, lies between 
them and this paradife. ‘To this para- 
dife Mr. Walpole was admitted: and 
if human life can ever be faid to run 
in a courfe of regular and uniform 
happinefs, that happinefs was his, en- 
deared, perhaps, rather than diminith- 
ed, by diftunt intervals of corporeal in- 
firmity. Surrounded by every object 
that can delight the mind or the eye, 
that can excite curiolity, or gratify 
tafte; bleffed with a {trong propentity 
to fome one, or other, interefting pur- 
fuit (the very fecret of human felici- 
ty), and never deficient in the means 
of its accomplifhment, he certainly 
moved in afphere known to very few.” 
Vol. i. p. xvii. 

——— 


EXTRACTS. 
MONKS AND FRIARS. 

“WHAT you fay is perfectly juft. 
Some degree of learning is necetfary 
even to compofe a novel. How many 
modern writers confound monks and 
triars! Yet they were almoft as differ- 
ent as laymen and.priefts. Monachifm 
was an old inftitution for laymen. The 
friars, freres, or brothers, were firtt 
inftituted in the thirteenth century, in 
order, by their preaching, to oppofe 
the Lollards. They united priefihood 
with monachifm ; but while the monks 
were chiefly confined to their refpec- 
tive houfes, the friars were wandering 
about as preachers and confeffors, This 
gave great offence to the fecular cler- 
gy, who were thus deprived of profits 
and inheritances. Hence the fatiric 


and impure figures of friars and nuns, . 


in our old churches. Doyou remem- 
ber any example of retaliation? I 
fuppofe there were fimilar libels on the 
fecular clergy in the chapels of friaries 
now abolifhed t.” Vol. i. p. 4. 





SYMPTOMS OF INSANITY. 


*¢MY poor nephew, Lord * * *, 
was deranged. The firft fymptom that 


appeared was, his fending a chaldron 
of coals as a prefent to the Prince of 
Wales, on learning that he was loaded 
with debts. He delighted in what he 
called d00k-bunting. ‘This notable di- 
verlion confilted in taking a volume of 
a book, and hiding it in’ fome fecret 
part of the library, among volumes of 
fimilar binding and fize. When he 
had forgot where the game lay, he 
hunted till he found it.” Vol. i p. 6. 





TWO MINISTERS. 


“ MR. Pitt’s plan, when he had the 
gout, was to have no fire in his room, 
but to load himfelf with bed-clothes. 
At his houfe at Hayes he fleeped ina 
long room; at one ead of which was 
his bed, and his lady’s at the other. 
His way was, when he thought the 
Duke of Newcaftle had fallen into any 
miltake, to fend for him, and read 
him a lecture. The Duke was fent 
for once, and came, when Mr. Pitt 
was confined to bed by the gout. There 
was, as ufual, no fire in the room; 
the day was very chilly, and the Duke, 
as ufual, afraid of catching cold. The 
Duke firft fat down on Mrs. Pitt’s bed, 
as the warmeft place; then drew up 
his legs into it, ashe got colder. The 
lecture unluckily continuing a confi- 
derable time, the Duke at length fairly 
lodged himfelf under Mrs. Pitt’s bed- 
clothes. A perfon, from whom I had 
the ftory, fuddenly going in, faw the 
two minifters in bed, at the two ends 
of the room, while Pitt’s long nofe, 
and black beard unfhaved for fome 
days, added to the grotefque of the 
fcene.” Vol. i. p. 33+ 





GRAY. 


«“ GRAY was a deift, but a violen 
enemy of atheifts, fuch as he took Vol - 
taire and Hume to be; but, in my 
opinion, erroneoutly. 

“ The quarrel between Gray and 
me arofe from his being too ferious a 
companion. I had juft broke loofe 
trom the reftraints of the univertity, 
with as much money as I couid fpend, 
and 1 was willing to indulge myfelf. 
Gray was for antiquities, &c. whileI 
was for perpetual balls and plays. 
The fault was mine. 


“« Grofs errors of this kind appear in the writings of Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
Mi Lewis; ¢ The Monk’ of the latter, both in his book and play, being in fact 


‘a : s ; » 
a friar, a being of a very different mii Epit.’ “6 Gray 
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«« Gray was a little man of very un- 
gainly appearance.” Vol. i. p. 95. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOLECISM. 

«© A SOLECISM may be committed 
even in architecture. The ruin in 
Kew Gardens is built with Aét-of- 
Parliament brick*.” Vol. i. p. 115. 





CELLINI’S BELL. 


*¢ ONE of the pieces in my collec- 
tion, which I the moft highly value, 
js the fiver bell with which the popes 
ufed to curfe the caterpillars; a cere- 
mony | believe now abandoned. La- 
hontan, in his travels, mentions a like 
abfurd cuftom in Canada, the folemn 
excommunication, by the bifhop, of 
the turtle-doves, which greatly injured 
the plantations. 

‘For this bell I exchanged with 
the Marquis of Rockingham all my 
Roman coins in large brafs. The re- 
lievos, reprefenting caterpillars, but- 
terflies, and other infects, are wonder. 
fully executed. 

*¢ Cellini, the artift, was one of the 
moft extraordinary men in an extraor- 
dinary age. His fife, written by him. 
felf, is more amufing than any novel 
Tknow.”’ Vol. i. p. 116. 





SIR JOHN GERMAIN. 

“I SHALL tell you a very foolith 
but a true ftory. Sir John Germain, 
anceftor of Lady Betty Germain, was 
a Dutch adventurer, who came over 
here in the reign of Charles II. He 
had an intrigue with a countefs, who 
was divorced, and married him. This 
man was fo ignorant, that being told 
that Sir Matthew Decker wrote St. 
Matthew’s gofpel, he firmly believed it. 
I doubted this tale very much, till I 
afked a lady of quality, his defcendant, 
about it, who told me it was moft 
true. She added, that Sir John Ger- 
main was in confequence fo much per- 
fuaded of Sir Matthew’s piety, that, 
by his will, he left two hundred 
pounds to Sir Matthew, to be diftri- 
buted among the Dutch paupers in 
London.” Fol. i. p. 119. 


SENTIMENT. 


*€ WHAT is called fentimental wri. 
ting, though it be underflood to appeal 
folely to the heart, may he the pro- 
duct of a bad one. One would imagine 
that Sierne had been a man of a very 
tender heart; yet I know, from indu- 
bitable authority, that his mothe, who 
kept a fchool, having run in debt, on 
account of an extravagant daughter, 
would have rotted in jail, if ‘he parcnts 
of her icholars had not railed a fub- 
fcription for her. Her fon had too 
much fentiment to have any feeling. 
A dead afs was more important to him 
than a living mother.” Vol. i. p. 133. 


_—_—- 


VERTOT. 


“IN writing the Hiflory of the 
Knights of Malta, Vertot had fent to 
Italy for original materials, concerning 
the fiege of Rhodes; but, impatient 
of the long delay, he completed his 
narrative from his own jmacination. 
At length the packet arrived, when 
Verrot was fitting with a friend: he 
opened it, and threw it contemptuoufly 
on the fopha behind him, faying cool- 
ly, Mon fege eft faitt.” Vol. i, p. 134+ 





BRANTOME. 


* BRANTOME is a fingular and 
amufing writer. What a compofition 
the firit volume of his Dames Ga- 
lantes ! 

‘© In his account of the Vidame of 
Chartres he fays, that when that lord 
paffed to London, as one of the hof- 
tages for the performance of the treaty 
between England and France, he ren- 
dered himfelf fo agreeable to King Ed, 
ward, (111?) that he took him with 
him ¢ jufqu’ au fin fonds des fauvages 
‘ d’Ecoffe’ (to the furtheft part of the 
highlands of Scotland). ‘There was 
held a grand hunt of deer; after which 
the Scots preffing with clubs the game 
killed, in order to fqueeze out the 
blood, ate the raw flefh with bread, 
and thought it delicious. 

“IT wonder this ftory has efcaped 
Mr. Pennant.” Fol. ii. p. 76. 


* « An at paffed, forty or fifty years ago, to fix the precife length, breadth, 
and thicknefs, of each brick, The old Roman bricks, &c. &c. are of a yery 


different form.” 
} ‘* My liege is made,” 
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FISH IN FASHION, 


*¢ WHEN fafhions are worn out at 
Paris, the milliners fend the antiquated 
articles to the North, that is, to Swe- 
den or Ruffia. A velffel deeply laden 
with fuch merchandife was run down 
in the channel of St. Peterfburgh. 
Next day a falmon was caught in the 
Neva, dreffed in a white fatin petticoat ; 


‘and in the fame net were found two 


large cod, with muflin handkerchiefs 


.around their necks. The fharks and 


porpoifes were obferved in gowns of 
the lateft tafte; and hardly was there 
a fifh that did not difplay fome of the 
fretheft Parifian fafhions that had ever 
vilited the North.”’ Vol. ii. p. 90. 





WHEELER INSECT. 


*¢ THE wheeler infect is a curious 
microfcopical object. Take a littlesdutt 
of rotten timber, and a drop of water; 
by and by the infect appears, two horns 
arife on its head, and then a wheel, 
the velocity of which is furpriling. et 
fails among the duft, as if awidit 
iflands. ‘The wheel feems intended 
by fuétion to draw in numbers of 
{maller infects, its food. Vol. ii. p. gS. 





THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


‘¢ SIR T. Robinfon was a tall, un- 
couth man, and his ftature was often 
rendered {till more remarkable ‘by his 
hunting drefs, a poftilion’s cap, a tight 
green jacket, and buck(kin breeches. 
He was liable to fudden whims; 
and once fet off on a fudden, in his 
hunting fuit, to vifit his fifter, who was 
married and fettled at Paris. 

“¢ He arrived while there was a large 
company at dinner. The fervant an- 
nounced M. Rebinfon, and he came 
in, to the great amazement of the 
guefts. Among others, a French abbé 
thrice lifted his fork to his mouth, and 
thrice laid it down, with an eager flare 
of furprife. Unable to refirain his 
curiolity any longer, he burft out with, 
* Kxeufe me, Sir: are you the famous 
© Robinfon Crufoe fo remarkable in 
© hiflory?? Vol. ii, p. 130. 





LEARNING ENCOURAGED. 


«J WAS told a droll flory con- 
cerning Mr. Gibbon, other day. One 
of thoie bookfellers in Paternofter Row 
who publifh things in numbers,; went 
to Gibbon’s lodgings in St. James’s 





Street, fent up his name, and was ad. 
mitted. ¢ Sir,’ faid he, ‘I am now 
* publithing a Hiftory of England, done 
* by feveral good hands. | underftand 
‘you have a knack at them there 
* things, and fhould be glad to give 
‘you every reafonable encourage- 
* ment.’ 

«« As foon as Gibbon recovered the 
ufe of his legs and tongue, which were 
yee with furprife, he ran tothe 

ell, and defired his fervant to fhow 
this encourager of learning down 
ftairs.” Voli. p. 136. 





PORTRAIT OF NINON: 


** | WAS defirous to have a pors 
trait of Ninon de Il’Enclos; and now 
that I have it [don’t likeit. She tries 
to look charming, you fee, and the 
looks tipty.” Vol. ii. p. 148. 





LXXXI. The Hifery of the Anglos 
Saxons, from their firft Appearance 
above the Elbe to the Death of Eg- 
bert. With a Map of their an- 
cient Territory, By Su. Turner. 
8vo. pp. 395. 78 Cadell and 


aviébs. 
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themfelves in Britain.—III. Of the 
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who were contemporary with fome 
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thur, as he appears in Tradition— 
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tinwation of the Hiftory of the Oc- 
tarchy to the Death of Ina, in 728. 
—-VIII. The Hittory of the Oc- 
tarchy, from the Death of Ina to the 
Accetlion of Egbert in the Year Soo. 
—IX. A View of the State of Eu- 
rope at the Acceflion of Egbert.— 
X. The Reign of Egbert. —Appen- 
dix. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 

‘© THE view which the prefent au- 
thor has taken of the fubjeéct difters 
from that of his refpected predecetfors. 
He thought that the period of the 
Anglo-Saxon hiftory, which preceded 
the invafion of England, was worthy 
of greater attention, becaufe to con- 
template the infancy of celebrated na- 
tions is among the moft pleating occu. 
pations of human curiofity ; it is pe- 
culiarly important to us, the potterity 
of the Anglo-Saxons, to know as 
much as poilible of our continental 
anceftors. The firft book of this hif- 
tory ftates all the information that 
could be collected on this point. 

‘© The hiftory of t itons, du- 
ring the era immediately preceding the 
Saxon invafion, ig alfo of great cen- 
fequence to the clear 
fubfequentevents. ‘This part of our 
antiquities has been much neglected 
by our general hifiorians; an humble 
attempt has been made, in the latter 
part of the firft book, to felect the 
trueft incidents trom the obfeurity and 
error with which they are enveloped. 

“© The defence ot Britain by the 
natives,’ though highly interetting, 
has never been fufficiently ttudied. 
On this fubjeét it appeared of fupreme 
importance to conlult the evidence of 


reception of the 
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the Britons themfelves. The prefent 
day happens to be more favourable to 
this fubject than any preceding era. 
The literature of the ancient Britons, 
after a long oblivion difgraceful to our 
curiofity, isnowunder the attention of 
gentlemen able to difclofe it. Some of 
sts trealures have been brought fore 
ward. The author has eagerly avail- 
ed himfelf of thefe, though few in 
comparifon of what actually exift, and 
trufts that the intelligent curiofity of 
the public will call out of their duit 
the numerous compotitions which have 
fo long ilumbered, ufelefsly to the 
world, in private libraries, and a for- 
gotten tongue. With fuch unpardon- 
able neglect have thefe relics of our 
ancient iflanders been treated, that 
even Welfhinen have complained that 
their language was unintelligible; and 
a manufcript of old Britifh mufic is in 
exi(tence, of which the notation is not 
at prefent to be decyphered, While 
it could have been underfiood it was 
difregarded ; and thus a monyment of 
ancient days, highly precious to every 
inguifitive mind, is loft to us for ever. 

*¢ The poems of the bards, men- 
tioned in the fecond book of this work, 
ought to appear with literal tranfla- 
tions and notes; the Britifh ‘lriades 
ought alfo to be publithed*. If any 
old Britith gencalogiesexiit, they thould 
be collected ; every Britifh fragment, 
that at all appertains to hiltory, fhould 
be fecluded no longer. Bretagne as 
well as Wales fhould be explored. ‘The 
Danifh literati have given in this re- 
fpect, an example to the world. A 
Collection like Langebek’s Scriptores 
Rerum Danicarum medii Aivi, par- 
tim haétenus inediti, thould appear 
from every country: and until iuch 
efforts are made to reicue the relics or 
hittory trom the dedtruction which has 
already contumed fome, and is about 
to annihilate the reft, the literati of 
every country deteive to be fiigma- 
tized for their fatal indolence. 

* Of the great Arthur fo much has 
been fabled, and fo much has been de- 
n.ed, that it was impollible to pafs over 
his actions infilence. Itisnow beyond 
yur power to give his hiftory in lumi- 
nous detail. As far as the author 
could fately venture, he has advanced, 
and he has feparated the Arthur of tra- 


* « The Poems and Triades are now printing in their original language. 
It is to be hoped that their publicuiion will ftimulate fome gentleman toa 


tranflation.” 
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dition from the Arthur of hiftory. He 
thought it was interefting to have fome 
of the traditions preferved, which were 
not only efteemed, but credited by for- 
mer ages, and he has therefore inferted 
them in the Appendix. If they fhould 


’ be found to be beneath the notice of the 


literati,they may be ferviceable to fome 
Britith virgin. 

“ The incidents of the Anglo-Saxon 
octarchy (for fo he begs permiflion to 
name the Saxon heptarchy) have aot 
been allowed the merit which they pof- 
fefs. The author may be too partial 
to his fubject, but he has always 
thought that the hiftory of the Anglo- 
Saxon governments was full of inte- 
refting anecdotes, which had never re- 
ceived the confideration they claimed, 

“ Thele circumflances are all which 
the author has attempted in this part 
of his work. Another volume will 
carry onthe Anglo-Saxon hiftory front 
Egbert to the Norman conqueft, and 
fome new matter will be occafionally 
inferted in it. This part is preparing 
for the prefs. 

“To complete the Anglo-Saxon hif- 
tory, a review of their laws, manners, 
government, literature, and religion, 
will be requifite. May not the pro- 
grefs of the human mind from barba- 
rifm to knowledge, be viewed in epi- 
tome in the hiftory of every nation 
which has undergone this happy pro- 
gre{s? lt isthe author’s intention, in 
this third part of his work, to exhibit 
the gradual advances of the Anglo- 
Saxon intellect ; to difplay the favage 
pirate flowly ameliorating into the ci- 
vilized, moral, and {cientific man. But 
thisattempt will be peculiarly difficult ; 
much illution of conjecture mutt be 
guarded againft ; many little traits mult 
be collected, without which the pic- 
ture cannot be completed, and confe- 
quently fome time muft elapfe betore 
the performance can venture to ap- 
proach the public eye.” P. iv. 





EXTRACTS, 


THE PROBABLE HISTORY OF 
ARTHUR, 


«¢ THE authentic actions of Arthur 
have been fo distigured by the gorgeous 
additions of the minfirels and of Jeffry*, 
that many writers have denied that he 
ever lived; but this is an extreme as 
wild as the romances which occafioned 
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it. His exiftence is teftified by his con- 
temporaries, whole genius has furvived 
the ruin of twelve centuries ; and the 
Britifh bards are a body of men too il- 
luftrious for their perfonal merit and 
wonderful inftitution to be difcredited 
when they atteft. The tales, that ali 
human perfection was collected in Ar- 
thur ; that giants and kings who never 
exifted, and nations which he never 
faw, were fubdued by him; that he 
went to Jerufalem for the facred crois, 
or that he not only excelled the expe 
rienced paft, but aifo the poilible fu- 
ture, we may, it we pleate, recollect 
only to defpife ; but when all the fic 
tions are removed, and thofe incidents 
only are retained which the fober cri- 
ticifm ot hiftory fanctions with its ap- 
probation, a fame ample enough to in- 
tereft the judicious, and to perpetuate 
his honourable memory, will ihll con- 
tinue to bloom. 

*©We are not yet empowered to 
point out the exact province from 
which Arthur emerged. We hear of 
two kings of Gwent in the fixth cen- 
tury of the name of Arthruis; one, 
the fon of Mouric, king of Glamorgan ; 
the other, fon of Fernvail ; but whe- 
ther either of thefe was the conquer- 
or of the Saxons, or whether his re- 
putation had occafioned others to ims 
pofe the name on their children, or 
whether it be the fame name, is uncer- 
tain. It is affirmed that Noe, fonof aa 
Arthur, gave Llandilovawr to the 
church. if this was a child of the ce- 
lebrated Arthur, his donation an- 
nouncesa fovereignty in Caermarthen- 
thire ; but in thefe days of confufion, 
when chieftains fled from one country 
to another, we cannot inter the firit re- 
fidence of the father from the fituauion 
of his children. When Melva, king 
of Somerfetthire, deprived him of his 
wife, he appeared at the head of the 
men of Cornwall and Devon; when 
he gave his {plendid fealt after his vic- 
tory over the Saxons, Caeriean on the 
Uk was the fcene of the carou‘al. 
Thefe iacidents feem to ftation him ir 
various places, and forbid us to decide 
politively in favour of either. 

«© The chronology of his firft ap- 
pearance is alfo undetermined. We 
may chufe the period which feems to 
us moft probable, but we have no right 
to force it on the beliet of others. “Tie 
era which we fhould prefer would be 


* (Jeffery) in his Britith Hiffory. 
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ene which did not precede 528. On 
juch a fubject it would be ludicrous to 
attempt precifion.” P, 228. 

** Twenty-two years are calculated 
to have intervened between the battle 
ot Bath, in which he checked the ftream 
of the Saxon conquelt, and that fatal 
= in which he was torn from his 
amenting friends by gomeltic trea- 
chery and civil rebellion, This cata- 
ttrophe was produced by the infidelity 
of his Queen Gwenhyfar, and the hof- 
tility of Medrawd his nephew. As 
Medrawd was able to defy the venge- 
ance of the potent Arthur, and even to 
niect him in battle, we may fufpect that 
chieftains jealous of Arthur’sauthority 
iupported the rebellion. Some au- 
tors intimate, that to obtain the aid of 
neutrality of the Weft Saxons, Me- 
drawd gave them feveral provinces in 
their vicinity. As ufurped power al- 
ways feeks to maintain itfelf by crime, 
and ablurdly hopes to obtain from 
new tranfgreilions, that impunity 
which it can never find, Medrawd may 
have facrificed his country to his re- 
venge ; but all who love truth in hif- 
tory, will tread lightly and cautioufly 
over thefe events, and not bring any 
Ancident too ftrongly into notice. 

** Camlan was the fcene of that dif- 
aftrous conftist, in which Medrawd 
dared to meet his injured uncle with 
the {word of revolt, and to confum- 
mate the crime of inceft by murder. 
Two days the battle lafted. The poem 
of Myrzin adds, that feven only ef- 
caped from the flaughter. We may 
interpret this of chiefs or officers. The 
traitor fell, but Arthur alfo received a 
niortal wound. From the coaft of 
Cornwall he was conveyed into Somer- 
fetfhire. Sailing along the fhore they 
reached the Uzella, which they alcend- 
ed, and the king was committed to the 
care of his friends in Glaftonbury, but 
their {kill could not avert the fatal 
hour. 

‘© The grave of Ar:hur was the 
myflery of the world ; his death was 
concealed, and a wild tale was ditfuled 
among the populace, that he lad with. 
drawn from the world into fome ina- 
gical region, from which at a furure 
crifis he was to re-appear, and to lead 
the Cynmry in triumph through the 
ifland. Why this fiction was invented 
we may now inquire in vain, It could 
not reprefs the ambition of the Saxons, 
becaute the temporary abfence ot Ar- 
thur was futicient to favour their 
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withes; and if his living authority 
could not prevent Britifh infurreétion, 
was it probable that his refidence in 
another region would avail? yet Ta- 
lieflin indufirioufly fang that Morgana 
promifed, if he rev ained a long time 
with her, to heat his wounds ; and it 
is noto:ious that the return of Arthur 
was a fond hope of the people for ma- 
ny ages. Perhaps it was an illufion de- 
viled to avert the popular vengeance 
from thofe who, by aiding Medrawd, 
had contributed to produce the la- 
mented event; perhaps the kings in- 
culpaed by Gildas had participated 
in the rebellion ; or perhaps fome, af. 
fecting to reign in truft for Arthur, 
conciliated the public prejudice in fa- 
vour of their government, by thus re- 
prefenting that they governed only for 
him.’’ P. 239. 

« But though the friends of Arthur 
concealed the place of his interment, 
a future age difcovered it. Inthe year 
1189, when romance had begun to 
magnify his fame, his body was dili- 
gently fought for in the abbey of Glaf 
tonbury. Henry de Soili, the abbot, 
at the folicitation of Henry the Second 
and others, profecuted the fearch. The 
king had often told him, that he had 
heard from the Welch bards, that Ar- 
thur lay buried between two pyramids 
very deep. The monaftery contained 
two ftone pillars, with many infcrip- 
tions, illegible from the injuries of 
time and the antiquity of the writing. 
The ground between thefe was dug to 
a great depth, and above feven feer 
below the furface, a leaden crofs was 
found under a ftone, with the infcrip- 
tion, ‘ Hic jacet fepultus inclitus rex 
¢ Arthurus in infula Availonia.”” The 
abbot prefented the crofs, and Giraldus 
read the infcription. Nine feet below 
this, the remains of Arthur appeared 
enclofed in oak; of this formidable 
warrior nothing but duft and bones 
were vifible. Some yellow hair indi- 
cated that his fecond wite had lain near 
him. 

‘© The bones of Arthur were as ex. 
traordinary as his reputed actions ; an 
eye-witneis declares, that the abbot 
applied the tibia to the leg of the talleft 
man then prefent, and thatit rofe three 
fingers breadth above his knee. His 
fkull was equally prodigious; the fpace 
of a hand expanded between the bones 
which had been covered by his eye- 
brows. Ten wounds marked the head, 
which had concreted into {cars, except 
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one that difplayed an unclofed chafm, 
the avenue of fate *. 

« ‘Lue revered relics of the hero 
were ¢ interred with magnificence. 
Bits iword, his Caliburno, as a preci- 
Gus git, was prelented by Richard the 
Firtt to the king of Sic ly, and his crown 
was taken away by koward from Car- 
narvon. The publication of Jeffry’s 


- Biitith Hiftory, an interpolated ‘ranfla. 


tion of the compouriun cf tyflilio, dif- 
tiled the fame or Art: ur with new but 
extravagan( {p!cndour through Eng 
land, through Europe, and the world. 
By doing Arthur this juitice, he faved 
nature fome trouble, for ‘had men 
“been Glent about Arthur, the moun- 
“tans, rocks, and ftones of Wales 
‘would have been perpetually pro- 
‘claiming his name. Such is the in- 
* feparable atcachment of glory to vir- 
*tue’!” P. 243. 
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EXTRACT. 


THE MODERN TIPPLING PHILOSO- 
PHERS. 
« FATHER Hodge + had his pipe 
and his dram, 
And at night, his cloy’d thirft to 
awaken, 
He was ferv’d with arafher of ham, 
Which procur’d him the furname of 


Bacon. 

He has fhown, that, though logical 
fcience 

And dry theory oft prove un- 
handy, 


Honeft Truth will ne’er fet at defiance 
Experiment aided by brandy. 


*¢ Des Cartes bore a mufket, they tell 
us, 
Ere he wifh’d, or was able, to write, 
And was noted among the brave tel- 
lows, 
Who are bolder to tipple than fight. 
Of his fvitem the canfe and defign 
We no more can be pos’d to ex- 
plain :— 
The materia fubsilis was wine, 
And the vortices whirl’d in his 
brain. 


* «On the fubject of thefe bones, fee Mr. Whitaker’s Parallel laéts, 2 
Manchefter. 69. If thefe bones really belonged to Arthur, this verfe cannot 
relate to him, or muft be untrue, ¢ Gwenhyvar of beautiful afpect, Oh reject 
* me not becaufe I am little? Yinz Arthur a Gwenhyfar. Owen, voc. Divrodi.” 

+ “ Roger Bacon, the father of experimental philofophy. He tlourithed in 


the 13th century.” 


“Old 
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“ Old Hobbes, as his 
fhows, 
At a hob-nob was frequently tried : 
That all virtue from felfifhnefs rofe 
He believ’d, and all laughter from 
pride t. 
The truth of this creed he would brag 
on, 
Smoke his pipe, murder Homer f, 
and quaft; 
Then ttarting, as drunk as a dragon, 
In the pride of his heart he would 
laugh. 


name plainly 


¢¢ Sir Ifaac difcover’d, it feems, 
The nature of colours and light, 
In remarking the tremulous beams 
That fwom on his wandering fight, 
Ever fapient, fober though feldom, 
From experience attraction he found, 
By obferving, when noone upheld him, 
That his wife head fell foufe on the 
ground. 


*¢ As to Berkeley’s philofophy—he has 
Left his poor pupils nought to in- 
herit, 
But a {warm of deceitful ideas, 
Kept, like other n-oniters, in fpirit. 
Tar-drinkers can’t think what’s the 
matter, 
That their health does not mend, 
bur decline: 
Why, they take but fome wine to their 
water, 
He took but fome water to wine. 


One Mandeville once, or Man- 
devil, 

(Either name you may give as you 
pleafe) 


By a brain ever brooding on evil, 
Hiatch’da moniter call’d Fable of Bees. 
Vice, fai he, agyrandizes a people * ; 
By this light let my conduct be 
vicw'd3 
I fway: er, (wear, guzzle, and tip. 
Pe: 
Andd-—— ye, ’tis all for your good. 


t “See the Spectator, numb. 47.” 
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“ D—— H— ate a {winging great 
dinner, 
And grew every day fatter and fat- 


ter; 
And yet the huge hulk of a finner 
Said there was neither fpirit nor 
matter. 
Now there’s no fober man in the nation, 
Who fuch nonfenfe could write, 
fpeak, or think: 
It follows, by fair demonftration, 
That he philofophiz’d in his drink, 


“ Asa fmuggler even P—— could fin; 

Who, in hopes the poor gauger of 
trightening, 

While he fill’d the cafe-bottles with 


gin, 
Swore he fill'd them with thunder 
and lightning |j. 
In his cups (when Locke’s laid on the 
thelt ) 
Could he fpeak, he would frankly 
confefs it t’ye, 
That, unable to manage himfelf, 
He puts his whole truft in neceflity. 


‘If the young in rath folly engage, 
How clofely continues the evil! 
Old Franklin retains, as a fage, 
The —_ he acquir’d when a de- 
vig. 
That charging drives fire from a phial, 
It was natural for him to think, 
After finding, from many atrial, 
That drought may be kindled by 
drink, 


‘* A certain high prieft could explain{, 
How the foul is but nerve at the 


moft; 
And how Milton had glands in his 
brain, 
That fecreted the Paradife Loft. 
And fure, it is what they deferve, 
Of fuch theories, if l aver it, 
They are not even dictates of nerve, 
But mere muddy fuggeltions of 
claret. 


1 ‘* Hobbes was a vreat fiuoker, and wrote what fome have been pleafed to 


call a Trantlation of Homer.” 


) “Fle taught that the external univerfe has no exiftence, but an ideal one, 
inthe mind (or fpirit) that perceives it: and he thought tar-water an univerfal 


remedy.” 
* « Private vices, public benefits.” 
Il “© Bleétrical batteries.” 


q « Breda printer. ‘This was written long before Dr. Franklin’s death.” 


‘6 Dr. L. Bp. of C, is 
zealous materialitt.” 


probably the perfon here alluded to. He was a 
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& Our Holland philofophers fay, Girt 
Is the true philofophical drink, 
y imagine 
That to fLake is the fame as to think*. 
For, while drunkennefs throb’d in his 
brain, 
The fturdy materialift chofe (O fye!) 
To believe itsvibrations not pain, 
But wifdem, and downright philo- 
fophy. 





«* Ye fages, who fhine in my verfe; 
_ On my labours with gratitude think, 
Which condemn not the faults they 


rehearfe, 
But impute al] your fin to your 
drink. 
In drink, poets, philofophers, mob, 


err; - 
Then excufe if my fatire e’er nips 


ye: 
‘When I praife, think me prudent and 


fober, 
If I blame, be affur’d I am tipfy.” 
P.. 14% 
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EXTRACTS. 
THE DISADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE. 


*¢ THE retirement which is not the 
refult of cool and deliberate reafon, 
fo far from improving the feelings of 
the heart, or dangiinion the powers 
of the mind, generally renders men 
lefs able to diitarge the duties and 
endure the burdens of life. The wifeft 
and beft formed fyftem of retirement 
is, indeed, furrounded with a variety 
of dangers, which are not, without 
the greateft care and caution, eafily 
avoided. But in every fpecies of total 
folitude the furrounding perils are not 
only innumerable, but almoft irrefifti- 
ble. It would, however, be errone- 
ous to impute all the defeéts which 
may characterize fuch a reclufe merely 
to the lonelinefs of his fituation. There 
are original defeéts implanted by the 
hand of nature in every conftitution, 
which no fpecies of retirement or dif- 
cipline can totally eradicate: there are 
certain vices, the feeds of which are 
fo inherent, that no eare, however 
great, can totally deftroy. The ade 
vantages and difadvaotages arifing 
from retirement, will always be pro- 
portionate to the degrees ot virtue and 
vice which prevail in the character 
the reclufe. It is certain that an occas 
fional retreat from the bufinefs of the 
world will greatly improve the virtues, 
and increafe the happinefs, of him on 
whom nature has beftowed a found 
underftanding and a fenfible heart; 
but when the heart is corrupt, the 
underftanding weak, the imagination 
flighty, and the difpolition depraved, 
folitude only tends to increafe the evil, 
and to render the character more rank 
and vicious: for whatever be the cul 
ture, the produce will unavoidabl 
partake of the quality of the feeds and 
the nature of rhe foil: and folitude, 
by allowing a weak and wicked mind 
leifure to brood over its own fuggef- 
tions, re-creates and rears the miichief 
it was intended to prevent, 

«© To enable the mind, however, to 
form an accurate judgment of the 

robable conlequences of folitude,. it 
is, perhaps, neceffary to have feen ins 
fiances both of its advantageous and 
detrimental effects. The confequences 
vary with the fubject on which it opea 


* « He refolved perception and thinking into vibrations, and (what he 


called) vibratiuncles, of the brain.” 
VoL. IlI.—No. XXIX. 
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rates ; and the fame f{pecies of folitude 
which to one chara¢ter would be in- 
jurious, will prove to another of the 
higheft benefit and advantage. ‘Ihe 
fame perfon, indeed, may, at d'ffer- 
ent periods, as his difpofition changes, 
experience, under fimilar circumttances 
of retirement, very different effects. 
Certain, however, it ‘is, that an occa- 
fional retreat from the tumultious in- 
tercourfes of fociety, or ajudicious and 
well-arranged retirement, cunnot be 
prejudicial. To have pointed out the 
Arain of virtues it is capable of pro- 
ducing, and to have been fijent on the 
black catalogue of vices that may refult 
trom extreme fectufion, wow! have 
-been the more pleating talk; but I 
have undertaken to draw the character 
ot Solitude impartially, and mutt there- 
fore point out its poflible detects. 
‘«Man,.in a ftate of folitary indo- 
lence and inactivity, finks by degrees, 
like ttagnant water, into impurity and 
corruption. The body fuffers with the 
mind’s decay. It is more fatal than 
excefs of action. It isa malady that 
readers every hope of recovery vain 
and vifionary. To fink from aétion 
into reft, is only indulging the com- 
mon courfe of nature; but to rife from 
Jong-continued indolence to voluntary 
activity, "is extremely difficult, and 
almoft impraéticable. A celebrated 
poet has finely defcribed this clafs of 
unhappy beings in the following lines : 


* Then look’d, and faw a lazy lolling 


ort, : 
Unfeen'at church, at fenate, or at court, 
Of ever Jiftlefs loiterers, that attend 
No caufe, no truft, no duty, and no 
- friend. ' : 
Thee toc, my Paridel! fhe mark'd 
thee there, 
Siretch’d on the rack of a too ealy 
chair, 
And heard thy everlaftieg yawn confefs 
‘The pains and penalties of idiencfs.” 


* To. preferve the proper ftrencth 
Both of the body and the mind, la- 
bour muft be regularly and feufon- 
ably mingled with rett. Each of them 
require their fuited exercifés and re- 
jaxations. Philofophers who aim at 
the attainment of every {trperior excel. 
lgncy, do not indulge themfelves in 
eafe, and fecurely and indolently wait 
for the cruelties of fortune to attack 
them in their retirement, but, for fear 
the thould furprife them in the ate of 
uexperieneed and raw foidicrs, undif- 


Ciplined for the battle, they fally ont 
to meet her, and put themfelves into 
regular training, and even upan the 
proof of haralhips. Thofe only who 
obferve a proper interchange of exer- 
cife and reif, can expect to enjov health 
of body or cheerfulnefs of mind. itis 
the only means by which the economy 
of the human frame can be regularly 
preferved. 

** He, therefore, whodoes not poffefs 
fuiticient activity te keep the body and 
mind in proper exercife; he whois un- 
acquainted with the art of varying his 
amufements, of changing the fubjects 
of his contemplation, and of finding 
within hinnielf all the materials of en- 
Joyment, will foon feel folitude not on. 
ly burdenfome, but infupportable. 
To tucha character, folitude will not 
only be difagreeable, but dangerous ; 
tor the moment the temporary paflion 
which draws him from foeiety has fub- 
sided, he will tink into languor and in- 
difference ; and this temper is always 
unfavourable to moral fentiment, The 
world, perhaps, with all its difadvan- 
taces, is lefs liciy to be injurious to 
fuch a man, than the calm: and filent 
fhades of unenjoyed retirement. 

«Solitude allo, particularly when 
carried toan extreme, is apt to render 
the character of the reclufe rigid, auf- 
tere, and inflexible, and, of courfe, un- 
fuited to the enjovments of feciety. 
Lhe notions he contracts are as fingu- 
lar and abftracted as lis firuation; he. 
adheres to them with inflexible perti- 
nacity ; his mind moves only in the 
acchitomed track ; he cherithes his pre- 
conceived errors and prejudices with 
fond attachment, and defpifes thofe 
whofe fentiments are contrary to his 
own A promifcuous intercourfe with 
fociety has the effect of rendering the 
mind docile, and his judgment of men 
and things correct ;. forin the world 
every fubject is clofely examined, 
every gueftion critically difcuffed ; 
and, while the {pirit of controverfy and 
oppotition elicits truth, the mind is led 
into a train of rational inveftigation, 
and its powers ftrengthened and en- 
larged; but the mind of the reclufe 
being uninter:uptedly confined to its 
own courte of reaioning, and to the ha- 
bit of viewing objects on one fide, it is 
unable to apprecine the refpective 
weights which different arguments 
may deferve, or to jucee in donbtiul 
cates, on which Gdetruth is molt likely 
to ke igund, A commixture of dit- 
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ferent opinions on any particular fub- 
ject, provokes a free and liberal dif 
cuffion of it, an advantage which the 
prepoffetlions engendered by folitude 
uniformly prevent.” 2. 107. 

“* Learning and wifdom, however 
they may be confounded by arrogant 
and felt-conceited fcholars, are in no 
refpect fynonimous terms ; best, on the 
cuntrary, are not unfrequently quite 
at variance with each other. The high 
admiration which fcholars are too apt 
to entertain of the exccllency of their 
own talents, and the valt importance 
they generally afcribe to their own 
characters and merit, inftead of pro- 
ducing that found judement upon men 
and things which confiitures true wif- 
dom, only engenders an effervefcence 
in the imagination, the effect of which 
is in general the moit frothy folly. 
Many of thofe who thus pride them- 
felves on the purfuits of literature, 
have nothing to boatt of but an indeta- 
tigable attention to fome idle ang.un- 
profitable ftudy; a ftudy which, per- 
haps, only tends to contract the feel- 
ings of the heart, and impoverifh the 
powers of the mind. True wifdom, 
and genuine virtue, are the produce of 
thofe enlarged views which arife from 
a general and comprehenfive know- 
ledge both of books and men: but 
fcholars who confine their attention en- 
tirely to books, and feel no intereft or 
concern for the world, defpife every 
object that does not lie within the range 
of their refpective ttudies. By poring 
over obfolete works, they acquire fen- 
timents quite foreign to the manners 
of the age in which they live; form 
opinions as ridiculous as they are un- 
fathionable; fubricate fyflems incom- 
prehenfible to the reft of mankind ; 
and maintain arguments fo oifenfive 
and abfurd, that whenever they ven- 
ture to difplay their acquirements in 
fociety, they are, like the bird of night, 
hooted back with derifion into their 
daily obfcurity. Many ftudious cha- 
racters are fo puffed up by arrogance, 
prefunption, felf-conceit, and vanity, 
that they can fearcely fpeak upon any 
fubject without hurting the feclings of 
their friends, and giving caufe of 
triumph to their enemies. The coun- 
fel and inftruction they affect to give, 
is fo mixed with citentatious pedantry, 
that they defiroy the very end they 
wilh to promote ; and inftead of ac- 
quiring honourable approbation, cover 
themielyes wath merited diigrace. 
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Plato, the illnftrious chief of the Aca- 
demic fect of Athenian philofophers, 
was fo totally free from this vice. of 
inferior minds, that it was impoffible 
to difcover in him, by ordinary and ca- 
fual converfation, that fublime imagi- 
nation, and aimoft divine intellect, 
which rendered him the idol of his age, 
and the admiration of fucceeding ge- 
nerations, On his return from Syra- 
cufe, to which place he had been in- 
vited by Dionytius the younger, he vi- 
fited Olympia, to be prefent at the per- 
formance of the Olympic games ; and 
he was placed on the feat appropriated 
to foreigners of the higheft diflinétion, 
bot to whom he was not perfonally 
known. Some of them were fa pleased, 
with the eafe, politenefs, wifdom, and 
vivacity of h's converfation, that they 
accompanied him to Athens, and, on 
their arrival in that city, requeted him 
to procure them an interview with 
Plato. But how pleafing and fatisfac- 
tory was their furprife, when on his 
replying witha file, ‘1 am the per- 
‘fon whom you with to fee,’ they 
difcovered that this affable and enter- 
taining companion, with whom. they 
had travelled without difcerning. his 
excellency, was the molt learned and 
profound philofopher at that ‘ime ex- 
uting in the world! The fiudious ard 
retired life of this extraordinary cha- 
racter had not decreafed his urbanity 
and politenefs, nor deprived him of the 
exercife of thofle ealy and feducing 
manners which fo entirely engage the 
aife€tion and win the heart. Hie wifely 
prevented feclufion from robbing him 
of that amenity and unafluming eafe fo 
necelfary to the enjoyment of fociety. 
Like thule two eminent philofophers 
of the prefent day, the wife Mendel. 
fohmand the amiable Garve, he de- 
rived from folitude ail the benefits it 
is capeble of conferring, wihout ful- 
fering any of thofe injuries which it. too 
frequently inflicts on lefs powertul 
minds. 

*Culpable, however, as ftudious 
characters in general are, by negleci- 
ing to cultivate that focial addrets, and 
to ebferve that civility cf manners, 
and urbane attention, which an inter. 
courfe not only with the world, but 
even with private society, fo indifpen- 
fubly requires, certain itis, that men 
of falhion expect from them a more 
refined good Gedines and a nicer at- 
tention w the forms of politenefs, than 
all their endeavours can produce. The 
2K 2 tafhionzbls. 
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fathionable world, jndeed, are blame- 
able for their conflant attempts to de- 
ride the awkwardne(s of their more 
erudite and abftracted coimpanions. 
The feverity with which they treat the 
defective manners of a{cholattic vifitor, 
is a violation of the firft rules of «rue 
litenefs, which confifis entirely of a 
lappy combination of good fenle and 
good nature, both of which diétate a 
diffcrent conduét, and induce rather a 
friendly conceal ent than a triumph- 
ant expofure of fuch venial failings. 
The inexperienced icholaftic is entitled 
to indulgence, for he cannot be ex- 
ected nicely to praétife cuftoms which 
e has had no opportunity tu learn. 
To theeye of polithed life, his aufterity, 
his referve, his miftakes, his indeco- 


‘ rums, may perhaps appear ridiculous ; 


but to expofe him to derifion on this 
fubject, is deftru€tive to the general 
interefts of fociety, inafmuch asit tends 
to reprefs and damp endeavours to 
pleafe. How is it poffible that men 
who devote the greater portion of their 
time to the folitary and abftratted pur- 
fuits of literature, can poffefs that 
promptitude of thought, that vivacity 
of expreffion, thofe eafy manners, and 
that varying humour, which prevail fo 
agreeably in mixed fociety, and which 
can only be acquired by a conftant in- 
tercourfe with the world? It was not 
only cruel, but unjuft, of the Swedith 
courtiers to divert themfelves with the 
confufion and embarraffinents into 
which Meibom and Naude, two cele- 
brated writers on the Mufic and Dances 
of the ancients, were thrown, when the 
celebrated Chriftina defired the one to 
fing and the other to dance in public 
for the entertainment of the court. 
Still lefs excufable were thofe imps of 
fafhion in France, who expofed the ce- 
lebrated mathematician Nicole to the 
derifion of a large company for the 
mifapplication of aword. A f.fhion- 
able female at Paris having heard that 
Nicole, who had then lately writren a 
profound and highly approved treatife 
on the doctrine of curves, was yrea'ly 
celebrated in all the circles of fcience, 


and affecting to be thought the patron- 
e{s and intimate of all perfons of dif- 
tinguifhed merit, fent him fuch an in- 
Vitation to one of her parties, that he 
could not refufe to accept of. The 
abltracted geometrician, who had ne- 
ver before been prefent at an affembly 
of the kind, received the civilities of his 
fair hoftefs, and her illuftrious friends, 
with all the awkwardnefs and contufioi 
which fuch a fcene muft naturally 
create. After pafling an uncomfortable 
evening in an{wering the obfervations 
of thofe who addretied him, in which 
he experienced much greater difficul- 
ties than he would have found in folv- 
ing the moft intricate problem, he 
prepared to take his leave, and pour- 
ing outa profufion of declarations to 
the lady of the houfe, of the grateful 
fenfe he entertained of the high honour 
fhe had conferred on him by her ge- 
Nerous invitation, diflinguishing at- 
tention, polite regard, and extraordi. 
nary civility, rofe to the climax of his 
compliments, by afuring her that the 
lovely little eyes of his fair entertainer had 
made an imprefjion which could never be 
erafed from his brcaf, and immedi- 
ately departed. But a kind iriend, 
who was accompanying him home, 
whifpered in his ear, as they were paff- 
ing to the ftajys, that he had paid the 
lady a very ill compliment, by telling 
her that her eyes were little, for that 
little eyes were univerfally underftood - 
by the whole fex to be a great defect. 
Nicole, mortified to an extreme by the 
miltake he had thus innocently made, 
and refolving to apologize to the lady, 
whom he conceived he had offended, 
returned abruptly to the company, and 
exntreated ber, with great humility, to 
pardon the error into which his eonfu- 
fion had betrayed him, of imputing any 
thing like “ttlene/sto fo high, fo eles 
gant, fo diftinguilhed a character, de- 
claring that he had never beheld fuch 
fine large eyes, fuch fine large lips, fuch 
fine lurge hands, or fo fine and large a pex- 
Jon altogether, in the whole courte of his 
life.’ Be. 439. 
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A Charge delivered by WiLLt1aM Lord 
Bifhop of Custer to the Clergy of 
his Diocefe, and publithed at their 
Requefi. 8vo. 18. Hanwell and 

Parker, Oxford; Rivingtons, Lon- 


de. 





THEOLOGY. 


A Familiar Survey of the Chriftfan 
Religion, and of Hiftory, as con- 
nected with the Introduction of 
Chriftianity, and with its Progrefs to 
the prefent Time. Intended prima- 
tily for the Ule of young Perfons of 

eithet 
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either dex, dtring the Courfe of 
public or of private Education, By 
Tuomas GisBorne, M.A. &vo. 
Xs. Cadell and Davies. 

Hiftory the Interpreter of Prophecy, 


&c. By Henry Kert. 2 vols, 
Svyo. 128. (A new Edition.) &?- 
wingtons. 


An Apology for the Miffionary Society. 
By JoHN WILKS, 8vO. 45. 6d. 
Chapman, 

The facred Exhibition at Worthington 
Hall, or felect Paintings from Scrip- 
ture Hiflory, conlidered with a View 
to religious Improvement. ByS.S. 
Authcr of “Sunday Le&tures, Wil- 
Viam Sedley,” &c. 12mo. 38. Ki- 
vingtons. 





PRINTS, &c. 

Views illuftrative of the Kingdom of 
Ireland. From original Drawings 
by T. S. Roperts, Engraved in 
Aquatinta by ALKEN. Size 17 by 
124 Inches. No, IV. + containing 
the City of Cork~Drumana on the 
River Blackwater—and Kden Vale, 
near Wexford. 16s, 6d. plain; 18s, 
tinted ; andil. 13s. coloured. Clarke, 
New Bond Street; Egerton. 

Portrait of his Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of Kent. Banrsp:r p. Car- 
Don fc. 28. 6d. Barber. 

Portrait of M. Mallet du Pan. Ru- 
Gaupp. Heats fc. 125. Proofs 
tl. 1s. Rigaud. 

A Catalogue of a genuine and exten- 
five Colle€tion of Englith Portraits, 
from Egbert the Great to the pre- 
fent Time; compriling the chorceft 
Works of Delaram, Elftrack, Faie 
thorne, Hollar, Logan, Lumley, 
the Palfes, Place, Smith, Rob. White, 
&c. and nearly the whole that have 
been engraved after Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds and other modern Artifts, moft 
ot them Proofs, many private Plates 
and unique Prints, not to be found 
in any Colleétion; with biographical 
and genealogical Remarks. By an 
eminent COLLECTOR during the laft 


Monthly Catalogue. 


forty Years. Which will be fold 
by Auction by Mr. Richardfon in 
the Strand, in two Parts; the firft 
on Monday Feb. 3, and the feven- 
teen following Days; the ‘econd 
Part on March 3, and the twelve 
foliowing Days, 1800. 8vo. gs, 
Richardjon, Strand; Clarke, New 
Bond Street, 

The firlt Pair of a Series of Indian 
Antiquities, to be comprifed in 
twelve Views, engraved in Aqua- 
tinta, and coloured to imitate the 
Original Drawings, Size 24 by 17 
Inches. By THomas Dantitt, 
R.A. and F.S. A. and Wittiam 
Danity. al. 2s. Daniell. 

Portrait of the Earl of Chatham, mez. 
Groin fc. 10s. 6d. Green. 

Portrait of Charles Dibdin, K{q. mez. 
Puitips p. Youne fe. 5s. Young. 

An Baft View of All Saints Church, 
Newcaftle upon Tyne. Harbinc 
del. Potnarp fc. 5s. Bell and 
Pulard, Newealtle. 





PRINTS ANNOUNCED. 
Picturefque Scenery and Antiquities 
of the Ifle of Wight. Drawn by 
Loutnerzourc, &c. Engraved 
by LANDSEER. 
Two Views of Dunfter Caftle, Somer. 
fetihive. Turner p. Raw te fe. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 

Hittoire de Catherine II. Imperatrice 
de Ruflie. ParJ. Casrera. Avec 
16 Portraits, ou Cartes. 3 tom. 
8vo. Paris, l’An viii. 

Recueil et Parallele des Fdifices de 

“tout Genre, anciennes et modernes, 
remarquables par leur Beauté, par 
leur Grandeur, ou par leur Singu- 
larité; defignés fur une ménie 
Echelle. Par M. J. Duranp, 
Profefeur d’Architecture. Premicre 
livraifon. Folio. Paris. 

Cet Ouvrage fera compofé de douxe Ca- 
hiers de 6 Planches. 
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